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FOREWORD 

In  heart-felt  appreciation  of  your  suggestions,  and  with  a feeling  of  deep 
gratitude  toward  all  those  who  have  cooperated  to  give  Massachusetts 
State  College  a permanent  literary  magazine,  the  editors  are  pleased 
to  present: 


The  Collegian  Quarterly 


Quarterly 


Excerpts  E rom  the  Diary 
or  Beowulfs  Wife 

BY  MARY  DONAHUE 


A WILD,  w indy 
night  on  the 
moors: 

I am  sore  unhappy 
this  night,  for  I have 
passed  a hard  day  in- 
deed. This  morning 
my  oldest  son  killed  a 
playmate  with  a stone 
hammer,  and  his  fath- 
er actually  praised  his 
aim.  When  I ventured 
to  say  that  such  ac- 
tions were  not  praise- 
worthy, Beowulf  flew 
into  a rage,  said  I 
was  mollycoddling  the 
lad,  and  then  boxed 
my  ears.  But  that  is 
not  the  worst.  When  I 
had  gotten  the  chil- 
dren to  bed,  he  became 
suspiciously  kind  to 
me,  and  I sensed  an- 
other desertion  in  the 
air.  I was  right.  Just  when  this  whole  house  needs 
hinges  and  bolts  and  shingles,  the  man  sets  his 
mind  on  going  to  deliver  from  a monster  the 
people  of  some  senile  king  named  Hrothgar.  I 
know  it  is  just  a pleasant  scheme  to  avoid  the  fall 
work,  but  what  irks  me  most  is  Beowulf’s  out- 
fitting his  boat  with  the  few  coins  I had  saved 
for  the  children’s  winter  underwear.  He  might 
at  least  have  done  his  crusading  on  foot. 


Ten  days  later: 

I am  making  just 
a brief  entry  to  say 
that  Beowulf  has 
gone.  They  sailed  with 
a good  wind,  and  they 
will  probably  have 
the  time  of  their  lives. 
When  Beowulf  was 
boarding  the  boat,  1 
held  my  breath  for 
fear  that  the  holes  in 
his  stockings  would 
show.  He  was,  how- 
ever,  oblivious  to 
them,  and  expanded 
his  chest  and  glower- 
ed mightily  to  impress 
the  loafers  on  the 
wharf.  Now  that  he 
has  gone  at  last,  I 
have  my  chance  to  re- 
form the  children  and 
clean  the  house.  When 
one  can’t  afford  a 
mead-hall,  drinking  does  mess  up  the  home. 

Three  months  after  Beowulf’s  departure: 
Oh,  Thor,  but  life  can  be  good!  The  children 
are  behaving  beautifully.  My  oldest  son,  Heorath- 
or,  has  decided  to  be  a bard  when  he  grows  up 
instead  of  a warrior  like  his  father.  He  gets  that 
from  my  people,  who  were  very  peaceful.  His 
father,  incidentally,  was  not  heard  of  until  yes- 
terday, and  then  it  was  bad  news.  It  seems  that 
the  silly  man  has  got  himself  into  an  underwater 

(Continued  on  Page  Twenty) 
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A Model  in  Collegiate 

Lthics 

BY  A SOROR 


THE  sorority  rushing  system  has  been  refined 
to  a high  degree  of  efficiency  at  many  New 
England  colleges.  Although  this  quality  alone 
would  justify  an  analysis  of  the  system,  there  are 
others  to  commend  such  a study:  that  fairness, 
subletly,  and  tact  are  embodied  in  the  system  few 
will  deny.  Just  what  is  this  system  which  seems, 
in  the  midst  of  imperfect  human  institutions,  so 
nearly  perfect? 

Rushing  is  conducted  in  three  circles : among 
the  freshmen,  among  the  sisters,  and  among  the 
rival  sororities.  With  the  freshmen,  rushing  is 
simplicity  itself.  The  upperclassmen  and  the 
freshmen  become  acquainted ; the  former  help  the 
latter  to  get  adjusted.  Although  the  sorority  girls 
soon  begin  to  discriminate,  there  is  never  any  les- 
sening of  their  friendliness  toward  those  in  whom 
they  are  not  “interested.”  Nor  is  there,  with  the 
chosen  few,  any  artificiality  or  deceit;  sincerity 
and  worth  speak  for  themselves.  Furthermore,  the 
freshmen  are  mature  enough  to  see  beneath  the 
surface,  to  have  a sense  of  proportion;  and  the 
upperclassmen  think  it  unsportsmanlike  to  pledge 
girls  on  false  pretenses. 

While  the  sisters  are  refraining,  then,  from 
putting  their  well-shod  feet  forward, 
they  are  at  liberty  to  have  frequent 
conferences  to  decide  on  procedure. 

In  the  weekly  meetings  are  developed 
those  wise  and  broad  policies  by 
which  the  campaign  is  conducted. 

Each  girl  is  assigned  a certain  num- 
ber of  freshmen  each  week;  she  is  to 
get  to  know  them  any  way  she  can. 

For  instance,  her  home  town  may 
contain  a common  friend,  or  she  may 


have  seen  one  of  them  on  the  Outing  Club  hike 
last  Sunday.  Since  every  sister  gets  to  know  inti- 
mately every  freshman  girl,  she  is  well  qualified 
to  pass  judgment  on  her  when  it  comes  time  to 
vote  for  pledges.  “Superficialities,”  stresses  the 
president  in  meeting,  “should  have  no  part  in  the 
judgment:  a girl  is  pledged  because  she  has  ster- 
ling qualities  of  character,  a pleasing  personality, 
and  an  intelligent  mind.”  Would  any  sorority  be 
so  silly  as  to  consider  whether  or  not  a girl  wore 
rubbers  (which  are  inelegant),  had  neat  but  un- 
fasionable  clothes,  spoke  hesitatingly?  Would  noti 
the  fact  that  she  wrote  good  poetry  outweigh  the 
fact  that  her  dating  average  was  poor?  It  is  ridic- 
ulous to  think  for  a moment  that  among  broad- 
minded college  students,  there  would  be  any  doubt 
about  the  choice. 

The  third  part  of  rushing  is  among  the  rival 
sororities.  Although  they  maintain  their  friendly 
footing,  there  is,  naturally,  a little  feeling  in  con- 
nection with  the  competition.  But  this  friendly 
emulation  merely  prompts  the  girls  to  bend  back- 
wards in  being  fair.  Nothing  is  more  to  be  shun- 
ned than  gossip — “mud-slinging”;  it  is  undigni- 
fied and  ill-bred,  to  say  the  least.  But,  of  course, 
it  is  a different  matter  when  it  be- 
comes a moral  duty  to  open  the  eyes 
of  the  freshmen,  that  they  may  de- 
cide what  is  to  their  own  best  advan- 
tage. Altruistically,  then,  one  soror- 
ity reluctantly  admits  that  another 
sorority  has  the  Carnival  Queen  con- 
cession all  sewed  up ; or  remarks  that 
the  Omega  Chis  should  get  very  good 
marks — they  have  nothing  to  do  but 
( Continued  on  Page  Eighteen) 
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THERE  STILL 
REMAINS 

BY  RUTH  A.  AVERY 

On  such  a night  great  dreams  are  made 
And  castles  built  up  tall — 

So  beautiful  until  they  fade, 

Until  the  castles  fall. 

There  still  remains  this  loveliness : 

That  some,  though  few  they  seem, 

In  spite  of  aching  loneliness, 

Are  wise  enough  to  dream. 


SQUASH  PIECE  IN  LATE 
SUMMER 


BY  PQISCILLA  JACOBS 

A heavy  morning’s  work  today — 

All  morning  long  in  the  squash  piece; 

Filling,  lifting,  carrying. 

The  squashes  grow  small  now, 

And  hard-shelled,  even  when  young. 

Tired  yellow  and  dying  brown  the  leaves  show. 
Looking  across  the  harvest  field 
I am  minded  of  a weary  woman,  overborne, 

Her  strength  flowing  out  in  exhaustion 
In  the  effort  to  bring  one  more  life. 
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A Nan  or  Gpeat 

I DESS 


PAT  was  a man  of  ideas.  A man  of  very  great 
ideas.  He  used  to  think,  and  think ; and  when 
he  was  tired  of  thinking,  he’d  smoke  his  pipe; 
and  when  he  was  tired  of  smoking  his  pipe,  he’d 
think.  Now  sometimes  Pat  would  stop  thinking 
and  smoking  and  then  he’d  talk.  And  Pat  was  a 
good  talker,  a very  good  talker,  and  no  one  knew 
this  better  than  Pat.  When  Pat  was  tired  of 
thinking  and  smoking  and  talking,  he’d  listen, 
but  it  wasn’t  very  often,  because  most  of  the  time 
he  was  thinking,  smoking  and  talking.  Pat  wasn’t 
fond  of  people,  because  most  of  the  time  they  bor- 
ed him ; and  when  they  didn’t  bore  him,  Pat  was 
either  smoking,  thinking  or  talking. 

One  day  Pat  had  an  idea,  and  Pat  was  very 
angry  for  he  still  had  on  his  smoking  jacket,  so 
he  ignored  the  idea  until  he  had  taken  his  smok- 
ing jacket  off,  and  was  in  his  study  where  he  did 
all  his  thinking.  Then  he  sat  down  and  thought 
and  thought  about  the  idea  which  had  intruded 
on  his  smoking.  It  was  a good  idea,  a very  good 
idea,  for  Pat  was  a man  of  good  ideas.  Then  and 
there  Pat  accepted  the  idea,  which  was  to  write  a 
book.  So  Pat  had  a room  fixed  where  he  could  do 
his  writing  without  any  intrusion  from  his  smok- 
ing, thinking  or  talking.  And  there  Pat  would  go 
once  a day,  when  he  wasn’t  smoking,  thinking 
or  talking,  and  he’d  do  some  writing.  Finally,  one 
day,  Pat  finished  the  book  he  was  writing  and 
took  it  to  a publisher.  The  publisher  read  the  book 
and  liked  it.  For  it  wasn’t  a confused  book.  It  had 
obviously  been  written  when  Pat  hadn’t  been  do- 
ing any  smoking,  thinking  or  talking.  Finally  the 
book  was  published.  It  had  a tricky  cover,  a very 
tricky  cover,  and  was  called,  The  Six  Major 
Steps  For  Winning  Friends.  The  book  sold  very 
well,  yes  very  well  indeed,  for  it  had  a tricky 
cover  and  was  priced  at  a popular  price.  Pat 


BY  MAPY  DOYLE 

became  a very  busy  man,  for  besides  smoking, 
thinking,  talking  and  writing,  he  now  had  to  au- 
tograph and  lecture.  And  anybody  knows  how 
much  time  lecturing  and  autographing  take,  so 
Pat  realized  with  a great  pang  that  he  must  fore- 
go one  of  his  pleasures.  Then  and  there  he  went 
into  his  study  and  thought  and  thought  and 
thought,  and  he  decided  that  without  question  it 
was  his  thinking  he  must  forego,  since  it  was 
more  obtrusive  than  any  of  his  other  hobbies.  He 
never  knew  when  it  might  catch  him  unawares. 
Then  and  there  Pat  gave  up  his  thinking,  and  he 
found  it  worked  very  well,  very  well  indeed.  His 
smoking  was  more  enjoyable,  his  talking  more 
fluent,  his  lecturing  more  entertaining,  and  his 
writing — wrell ! the  improvement  in  his  writing 
was  seen  in  the  large  increase  in  the  sale  of  his 
books,  though,  of  course,  the  tricky  cover  and  the 
popular  price  had  something  to  do  with  it. 

Pat,  when  he  saw  the  returns  from  the 
sale  of  his  books,  longed  to  tell  the  world  the 
reason  for  his  success.  So  one  day,  when  he  wasn’t 
smoking,  talking,  lecturing  or  autographing,  Pat 
wrote  another  book.  It  was  called,  The  Easy  Steps  j 
For  Success  in  Writing.  And  Pat  told  the  world 
that  the  reason  for  his  great  success  in  writing 
was  that  he  never  let  his  thinking  interfere  with 
his  writing,  and  needless  to  say  the  book  was  a 
best-seller.  This  was  very  strange  because  the 
book  didn’t  have  a tricky  cover  and  wasn’t  popu- 
larly priced. 

Now,  one  day  Pat  will  be  no  more,  but  there 
is  no  doubt,  no  doubt  at  all,  that  his  methods  will 
survive.  Pat  knows,  and  don’t  we  all,  that  when 
his  bones  will  be  ashes  and  his  body  dust,  his 
book  will  stand  forever  as  a guide  for  perspiring 
young  authors  who  smoke,  and  talk,  who  auto- 
graph and  lecture,  and  who  never,  never  think. 
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ESPONSE 


BY  PETER  BARRECA 


BILL  REARDON  walked  to  the  front  of  the 
big  blue  bus  and  Hipped  over  the  battered 
tin  sign  that  said  “Park  Square.”  Now,  when 
Miss  Martin  waddled  up  and  squinted  at  the  squat 
black  letters,  they  spelled  “Benedict  Road”  in- 
stead. As  usual,  she  gathered  up  her  feathers  and 
mechanically  swooped  into  the  third  seat  on  the 
right  of  the  aisle.  There,  she  settled  down,  a cari- 
cature of  impatience  and  reproach.  The  “dumb” 
show  was,  as  usual,  for  Bill’s  impertinence;  for 
there  he  was,  leaning  against  the  outside  of  the 
bus  and  sucking  on  a cigarette  while  a paying- 
customer  sat  and  stewed  inside. 

Every  Wednesday  night  was  something  like 
this.  Every  Wednesday  night  she  went  to  the 
Memorial  Library  where  she  searched  with 
greedy  hunger,  and  read  hurriedly  to  make  up 
for  lost  time  and  lost  life.  There  she  could  identi- 
fy herself  with  a wild-eyed  Cathie  running  across 
the  moors  near  Wuthering  Heights,  with  gaunt 
Heathcliffe  in  hot  pursuit.  There  she  could  blow 
the  dust  from  someone  else’s  shame  and  expose  it 
to  Miss  Martin’s  finger  of  scorn,  guided  by  Miss 
Martin’s  eager  eye.  All  this  to  feed  her  own  ster- 
ile imagination,  her  own  barren  existence.  Man- 


less, childless,  forty;  she  lived  in  a small  room  of 
opened  windows  and  closed  doors,  the  opening  of 
any  one  of  which  would  blow  her  little  bubble 
world  far  out  of  mind.  That  was  why  she  always 
walked  the  three  blocks  back  to  the  end  of  the 
line  to  get  the  third  seat  on  the  right  that  seemed, 
somehow,  to  belong  to  her. 

Bill  could  see  tonight  that  she  clutched  a vol- 
ume titled  The  Grapes  of  Wrath.  She  was  careful 
to  hide  all  except  its  title  that  shone  forth  like  a 
personal  badge  of  courage  and  daring  on  her  part. 
She  clutched  it  because  reviewers  had  said  it  was 
the  think  to  clutch.  It  was  so  true  to  life,  the  life 
she  wasn’t  living.  She  did  things  like  that.  She 
knew  the  most  intimate  details  about  Elizabeth 
and  Essex.  She  knew  the  secrets  of  Victoria,  and 
the  sins  of  Byron.  She  knew  nothing  at  all  about 
Miss  Martin. 

Bill  tried  not  to  notice  her.  His  schedule  as 
a bus-driver,  gave  him  two  whole  minutes  to 
squander  on  himself  here  by  the  park,  and  he  was 
not  going  to  spend,  or  even  waste  them  on  anyone 
else.  He  felt  especially  rebellious  tonight,  here  in 
the  warm  park  where  it  was  a civic  sin  to  sit  on 
the  grass,  to  rub  his  aching,  sweating  back  against 
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the  rough,  raw  bark  of  the  big  elms  that  circled 
the  stone  sun  dial,  so  utterly  futile  in  the  black 
wash  of  night.  Rebellion  in  uniform!  A bus  driv- 
er’s uniform.  He  had  to  be  stamped  like  the 
guildsman  of  old!  Every  bus  driver  had  to  dress 
alike ; every  milk  man ; every  fop  who  wasn’t  sure 
whether  he  was  wearing  two  buttons  or  three  on 
his  suit  coat  this  year. 

Let  the  city  keep  its  close-cropped  wiry 
grass.  He  could  picture  that  other  lawn  half-way 
up  Tyler  Street,  in  front  of  the  greyish-white 
clapboard  house  with  all  the  curved  stanchions 
under  the  eaves.  He  could  visualize  that  lawn  as 
he  saw  it  at  least  three  times  every  morning.  Its 
long,  tapering  blades  shining  almost  up  until 
noon  with  beads  of  dew.  But  here,  in  the  park,  the 
grass  was  cut  short — no  nap,  like  a cheap  rag 
carpet,  so  different  from  the  rich,  thick,  deep- 
cushioned,  emerald-covered  rug  it  was  meant  to 
be.  And  all  this  near-bald  greenness  converging- 
on  what? — On  a brass  enlargement  of  a Civil  War 
soldier,  a bearded  boy  in  blue,  righteously  shoot- 
ing in  this  little  New  England  town,  somebody, 
anybody,  in  Confederate  grey. 

Now  the  brass  monument  was  encrusted  with 
greyish-white  pigeon  droppings  and  greenish 
rust.  There  was  justice  in  that  somehow.  Then, 
Bill  thought  of  that  newer  colossus  down  on 
South  Street,  the  one  that  he  himself  might  very 
well  have  posed  for.  It  was  a much  newer  me- 
morial; this  time  to  a beardless  boy  in  a tin  hat 
with  bayoneted  rifle  in  his  left  hand  ready  to  rip 
out  another  lad’s  guts,  and  with  a cleft  bomb 
cocked  in  his  right  hand  ready  to  scatter  arms, 
and  legs,  sowing  them  like  dragon’s  teeth  in  the 
blood-drenched  ground,  . . . fertile  soil.  God!  If 
men  had  to  shoot  at  something,  why  couldn’t  they 
shoot  at  rotting  stumps,  and  rusting  empty  cans, 
and  leave  men  alone ! That  beautiful  statue  wasn’t 
tarnished  yet,  but  give  it  time ; the  weather,  birds, 
historians,  they’d  all  take  care  of  it. 

Bill  flicked  his  cigarette.  The  red  ash  held 
together  for  a moment,  then  greyed,  scattered, 
and  fell  like  pollen.  A minute  later,  Bill  at  the 
wheel,  the  sullen,  idling  bus  refused  to  rouse  it- 
self. It  grumbled  and  growled,  but  finally  trundled 
grudgingly  out  to  the  center  of  the  street.  Smaller 
cars  scurried  around  it  like  terriers  nipping  at 
the  heels  of  a lumbering  Saint  Bernard. 

The  marquee  lights  of  the  Palace  Theatre 
were  black  now;  the  last  show  was  about  over. 
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Four  people  stood  rigidly,  anxiously,  at  the  curb, 
and  sank  back  on  their  heels  only  after  the  bus 
had  pushed  its  nose  in  toward  them.  Two  young 
girls  tripped  in  and  sat  together  behind  Miss 
Martin.  A young  man  and  a girl  sat  on  the  op- 
posite aisle.  Before  the  motor  was  prodded  on 
again,  Bill  heard  a “terrible  picture,”  from  one  of 
them.  Probably,  he  thought;  but  they  still  went, 
because  they  were  too  small  to  laugh  at  them- 
selves; too  bored  to  live  with  themselves.  They 
must  have  thought,  while  they  peered  into  the 
lives,  the  very  souls,  of  others,  that  their  own 
lives  marked  time.  That’s  why  the  boy  and  girl 
whispered  about  the  two  girls;  why  the  two  girls 
watched  and  wondered  about  Miss  Martin;  why 
Miss  Martin  watched  Bill  Reardon,  while  Bill 
Reardon  saw  them  all  in  the  mirror. 

The  bus  pulled  out  again  warily,  like  a slug- 
gish ferry  edging  out  of  its  slip.  Into  first,  into 
second,  then  edging  up  to  the  next  stop,  it  seemed 
to  Bill  as  if  he’d  never  driven  all  the  way  through 
North  Street  in  high  gear.  He’d  give  almost  any- 
thing to  be  able  to  go  by  a corner  without  having 
to  stop  for  every  dumb  cluck  who  stood  there 
officiously  waiting  for  him  to  pull  in. 

This  time  an  oldish  man  climbed  on,  his 
black  work  clothes  starched  with  oils  and  grease. 
His  left  hand  clutched  a tin  lunch  pail  to  which  a 
few  flakes  of  black  lacquer  still  adhered.  With  his 
right  hand  he  pulled  himself  up  the  three  steps 
and  lurched  heavily  into  the  very  front  seat.  As 
he  sat  down,  he  fumbled  in  his  side  pocket  for  a 
nickel,  and  then  held  it  tightly  in  his  toadish 
hand.  He  always  did  that,  as  if  he  were  afraid 
his  nickel  would  mysteriously  disappear  if  he 
waited  till  his  stop  came  before  groping  for  it. 

Bill  pulled  the  bus  in  before  the  white  wood- 
en church.  The  octagonal  spire  that  once  stretched 
heavenward  with  Colonial  grace,  that  once  in- 
spired awe  and  homage,  even  fealty  of  a sort, 
looked  now  as  if  its  architect  had  dropped  a seed 
of  cabbage  into  a field  of  corn.  The  sheer  slab 
sides  of  the  National  Bank,  on  the  east  side  of 
the  street  made  certain  that  no  sun  ever  glim- 
mered through  in  the  morning  to  the  stained 
glass  windows  while  the  many  layered  Engal 
Brothers  department  store  clouded  over  and 
blacked  out  the  gold,  silver,  and  ruby  red,  from 
the  loaves,  the  fishes  and  the  wine,  . . . during 
the  afternoon. 

Mrs.  Brown  and  Mrs.  Tracy  hoisted  them- 
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selves  inside,  one  step  at  a time,  and  squeezed 
into  a seat  together  as  the  bus  rolled  on.  You 
could  see  by  the  aura  of  purity,  piety,  and  saint- 
liness that  surrounded  them,  that  they  had  just 
been  spiritually  cleansed  at  a church  whist.  Mrs. 
Brown  triumphantly  clutched  a white  glazed  vase, 
second  prize,  and  Mrs.  Tracy  tried  not  to  notice 
it.  This  was  part  of  the  church’s  side-show,  since 
Christ,  its  main  event,  had  ceased  to  be  enough. 
Nothing  would  bring  them  in,  short  of  genuine 
miracles ; nothing  less  than  the  sacrifice  of  anoth- 
er Christ,  the  killing  of  another  son,  or  a whist 
party. 

The  bus  pulled  in  again,  and  the  florid,  hale 
Mister  Richards  bounded  up  into  the  rear  bench 
and  lit  his  cigar.  He  always  sat  just  about  there, 
so  he  couldn’t  read  the  sign  just  behind  his  head, 
“No  smoking  please,  for  the  comfort  of  others.” 
Mister  Richards  cared  little  for  the  comfort  of 
others.  He  was  the  neighborhood  grocer  who  had 
made  such  an  embarassing  scene  over  a ten  dollar 
credit  account  two  weeks  overdue,  that  Mable, 
Bill’s  wife,  had  had  a nervous  collapse,  and  the 
expected  little  Bill,  . . . well,  he  just  wasn’t.  The 
grocer’s  heart  gave  his  ruddy,  smoke-wreathed 
face  the  lie.  Faces  always  lied;  they  told  nothing. 
Tongues,  hands,  eyes,  they  all  lied.  Why  couldn’t 
you  just  grab  people  by  the  heels  and  bounce 
them  off  marble  counters  to  see  if  they  rang  true? 

Bill  could  see  them  all  in  the  mirror  now,  all 
dipping  back  as  he  started  to  climb  Church  Hill, 
then  all  dumping  forward  as  he  stopped  for  the 
traffic  light.  Then  as  the  exhaust  fumes  rolled 
on  into  the  vacuum,  caught  up  with  the  bus,  and 
filtered  into  it,  Mister  Richard  sniffed  quickly. 
The  two  girls  sat  strangely  silent.  The  young 
fellow  counted  to  see  how  long  he  could  hold  his 
breath.  The  light  turned  from  red,  to  amber,  to 
green,  and  the  bus  slowly  dug  its  rubber  talons 
into  the  road  and  left  the  gaseous  pool  behind. 
Miss  Martin’s  unsullied  breasts  sank  suddenly 
as  she  emptied  her  lungs  in  a sudden  dash  for 
clean  air. 

Bill  knew  that  in  front  of  the  little  red 
variety  store  Miss  Martin  would  push  the  buzzer, 
toddle  up  the  aisle,  and  ask  him  to  let  her  off 
in  the  middle  of  the  next  block  instead  of  at  the 
corner.  In  fact,  Miss  Martin  did  push  the  buzzer, 
toddle  up  the  aisle,  and  ask  to  be  let  off  in  the 
middle  of  the  next  block  instead  of  at  the  corner. 
Bill  reined  in ; the  gas  fumes  rolled  up  again  and 


flooded  into  the  bus.  Mrs.  Brown  and  Mrs.  Tracy 
both  caught  their  breaths.  Mister  Richards  bit 
into  the  mashed,  wet  end  of  his  cigar.  They  all 
seemed  to  stop  breathing,  waiting  for  Bill  to  pull 
the  bus  away  from  its  own  filth.  But  Bill  hesi- 
tated; he  held  off  till  he  thought  he  could  hear 
their  hearts  booming  and  bursting,  till  he  could 
see  their  eyes  popping  like  the  hardened  whites 
of  eggs.  Then,  he  pulled  out  slowly. 

That  smell;  it  wasn’t  a bad  smell.  It  was 
thin,  sweet,  and  pasty,  but  enough  of  it  killed 
people,  and  they  were  all  deathly  afraid  of  it. 
Mrs.  Brown  and  Mrs.  Tracy  seemed  to  be  in  an 
extra  hurry  to  get  out  at  Appleton  Avenue.  Their 
matronly,  propped-up  breasts  heaved  violently  as 
they  dropped  their  nickels  into  the  slot  and  scur- 
ried out  like  chickens  who  had  just  seen  the  axe 
and  block. 

At  the  next  stop,  Bill  dropped  the  two  girls, 
and  then  the  young  couple.  As  he  rounded  the 
next  broad  corner  he  saw  the  oblong,  characterless 
buildings  of  the  woolen  mill.  With  an  eerie  lumin- 
osity they  loomed  up  silently,  suddenly,  and  effi- 
ciently, dwarfing  and  bullying  the  punier  dwell- 
ings about  them.  They  were  simply  gaunt  steel 
frames  set  with  thousands  of  panes  of  ribbed 
glass  that  now  glowed  a dull  dirty  orange.  These 
windows  had  been  meant  for  the  sun  to  shine 
through,  but  the  old  man  who  dropped  his  nickel 
in  the  box  and  creaked  away  had  never  seen  the 
sun  pour  through  them.  He  never  ran  the  buzzer; 
just  dropped  his  nickel  and  waited  for  Bill  to  roll 
up  to  the  high  barbed  gate,  where  he  hobbled  off, 
the  wind  chilling  his  old  bones. 

Going  to  work  at  eleven  at  night;  that  was 
all  wrong!  Bats  and  cats  might  live  at  night,  but 
sane  men  should  live  by  day.  That’s  what  God 
put  the  sun  in  the  sky  for.  But,  many  other  men 
were  passing  through  these  same  steel  gates; 
they  were  all  disappearing  into  a cavernous  maw 
that  swallowed  them  up  like  haunted  mine  shafts 
welcoming  malicious  gnomes. 

Not  craftsmen;  never  craftsmen;  working 
every  day;  cursing  it  every  day.  This  was  the 
irony  of  it,  that  when  men  first  had  to  do  the 
dirty  work,  the  animals  did  it;  now,  they  put  the 
animals  in  zoos,  fed  them  well,  and  slipped  into 
the  yoke  themselves. 

A man  might  have  loved  his  work  once, 
might  even  have  taken  some  joyous  pride  in  it. 

(Continued  on  Page  Nineteen) 
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ALLEY 


BY  BERYL  BRIGGS 


From  throated  stillness  of  the  morning  hour 
The  climbing  sun  breaks  forth  in  song,  and  throws 
A mantled  light  across  the  wide  expanse 
Of  green  and  amethyst  and  broken  brown. 

So  with  a voiceless  cry  of  earthly  joy, 

The  lighted  day  breaks  camp  and  takes  its  field. 

Oh  you  ivho  are  valley  people — 

Look  to  the  distant  ridge  for  catching  lights, 

Tune  your  young  heart  to  the  song  of  the  pine, 

Feel  the  moist  hardness  of  the  sleeping  rock. 

There  in  the  slope  between  the  plain  and  hill 
Sways  a melody  of  waking  pine  trees; 

Blurred  by  morning  distance  to  a softened  blue, 
Yet  on  nearer  sight,  when  sun  is  noon  hot 
And  parched  throats  cricket  for  the  earlier  deiv — 
Listen — there  is  the  music  of  green  boughs 
And  the  supple  bend  of  mighty  bodies; 

High  boughed,  deep  rooted  is  this  homely  bark, 

So  sturdy  swaying  in  the  wind  is  easy. 

The  white  sun  beats  down  on  valley  people 
Not  wise  enough  to  stand  against  the  shade; 

But  rather,  shielding  squinted  eye,  we  peer 
With  searching  frown  to  know  our  findings  false. 
Valley  people,  mountain  watchers,  ivhat  is 
Your  weaving  memory  now  enclosing? 

You  tvill  remember  what  you  never  can  forget: 
Remembering  men  of  long  forgotten  name, 
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A wraith  like  finger  traced  across  your  brain, 

Men  who  held  the  kerneled  grain  in  fist  clinch  , 

Men  with  lip  thrust  down  and  eye  over-keen, 

And  men  with  opened  gardens  in  their  hearts. 

There  are  nameless  faces  you  will  remember ; 

For  you  have  played  with  pretty  ones, 

Past  dull  ones  gazed;  yet  learned  to  love  a few  ? 

Colors  too  of  mingled  height  you  have  known; 

Khaki  hue  that  dangled,  brass  and  jangled, 

Bindings  of  dusty  books  and  gaily  swinging  skirts. 

Some  feiv  tuned  souls  will  always  know 

The  way  the  hills  looked  when  the  sun  kissed  them. 

May  none  forget  white  snow  on  chapel  arch 

Nor  fierce  black  wind  when  March  is  merciless. 

Dip  now  the  willow  down  and  watch  the  pine 
In  stillness  stand  as  mellow  sky  turns  grey 
From  having  overmuch  of  warmth  and  light. 

Trace  the  blending  glow  of  sentinel  hills 
Whose  stiffened  stance  is  lightened  to  a line. 

Long  shadows  creeping  from  the  dusky  west 
Beckon  to  the  now  lone  murmuring  pine, 

Which  bathes  its  loneliness  in  silvered  star. 

Valley  people,  mountain  watchers,  lift  hearts 
To  the  height  of  the  lone  and  waiting  tree 
That  blackens  in  the  oneness  of  the  night. 

Its  crest  has  made  a mark  above  the  hills, 

And  with  a melody  of  crescent  light 
To  the  far  horizon  of  tomorrow, 

The  lifted  arms  await  the  dawn,  singing — 

It  is  enough  that  there  is  a beyond. 
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Hug i Ado  About 
Poors 

13V  CHET  KUOALOWICZ 


THE  brow-beaten  student  in  our  institutions  of 
higher  learning  is  experimented  on;  is  given 
efficiency  and  personality  ratings ; and,  after  four 
years  of  football  games,  dances  and  occasional  ex- 
aminations, is  sent  out  into  the  world  to  become  a 
junior  partner  in  his  dad’s  grocery  store.  The 
student  learns  thousands  of  facts  (which  he  for- 
gets two  days  after  final  exams),  but  he  is  never 
educated  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word.  And  one 
of  the  causes  of  this  unfortunate  condition  is  The 
Professor*. 

We  have  long  wanted  to  turn  the  tables,  from 
psychoanalying  the  student  according  to  Freud 
or  giving  the  student  another  efficiency  rating,  to 
giving,  instead,  an  efficiency  and  personality  rat- 
ing, to  the  college  professor.  He  needs  it. 

Our  analysis  may  most  logically  begin  by  cit- 
ing definite  examples  of  the  main  types  of  pro- 
fessors causing  the  average  student’s  deplorable 
condition.  In  this  category  we  have  the  Philosoph- 
ic Professor,  the  Female  Professor,  the  Artistic 
Professor,  the  Sadistic  Professor,  the  Novel-Ideas 
Professor,  the  Snake-in-the-Grass  Professor,  the 
Phi  Kappa  Phi  Professor,  and  the  Digression  Pro- 
fessor. 

Faced  with  this  battery  of  “educators,”  what 

chance  has  the  av- 
erage student  who 
is  neither  a grind 
nor  a playboy? 

The  philosophic 
Professor.  This  gen- 
tleman reads  too 
much  of  Schopen- 
hauer or  else  comes 
into  the  lecture 
room  afflicted  with 
Page 


a hangover.  He  slinks  before  his  class,  glaring 
from  under  his  eyebrows  like  a Communist.  After 
five  minutes  of  questioning,  he  finds  that  nobody 
did  the  home  reading.  He  remarks  that  ignorant 
students  don’t  want  to  learn  and  intelligent  stu- 
dents will  learn  in  spite  of  professors,  so  ...  So 
he  raves  on  till  the  end  of  the  class  hour  in  this 
general  vein: 

“What  are  YOU?  A compound  of  meat,  wine 
and  sparkle,  of  sun-mote  and  world-dust,  a frail 
mechanism  made  to  run  for  a span,  to  be  tinkered 
at  by  doctors  of  divinity  and  doctors  of  physics, 
only  to  be  flung  into  the  scrap-heap  finally. 
God  is  bad ; truth  is  a cheat,  and  life  is  a joke.  . . . 
Life  is  a mad  dance  in  the  domain  of  a flux, 
wherein  appearances  in  mighty  tides  ebb  and  flow, 
chained  to  the  wheel  of  planets  beyond  our  ken. 
You  are  a brother  to  dust.  A cosmic  joke.  A sport 
of  chemistry.  A garmented  beast  that  rose  from 
the  ruck  of  screaming  sensualism  by  virtue  and 
accident  of  two  great  opposable  toes.  To  be  stupid 
is  to  be  happy.  The  affairs  of  this  world  are  just 
so  much  duckweed  on  a river!  YOU  squirm  on  the 
dunghill,  and  like  a child  lost  in  the  dark  among 
goblins,  call  to  the  gods  that  you  are  their  young- 
er brother,  a prisoner  of  the  quick  that  is  des- 
tined to  be  as  free  as  they— monuments  of  ego- 
tism reared  by  epiphenomena — dreams  and  the 
dust  of  dreams  . . . Sic  Transit  Gloria  . . .” 

The  Female  Professor.  We  have  them  with 
us  always — whether  in  the  Liberal  Arts,  Physi- 
cal and  Biological  Sciences,  or  the  Home  Econom- 
ics Department.  She  is  the  little  fluff  of  femininity 
who  memorizes  the  text-book  for  lectures  and  who 
spends  her  spare  time  writing  “poetry”  like: 

*Any  resemblance  to  living  persons  is  purely  coin- 
cidental. 
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Hark!  Hark!  The  brave  lark! 

0,  ’tis  his  tivittering  remark 
That  I hear! 

0!  my  dear! 

However,  she  will  pass  in  a few  years. 

She  and  her  kind  all  marry  a skinny 
male  who  turned  to  Shelley  and 
Shakespeare  because  he  couldn’t 
make  the  varsity  football  team. 

The  Artistic  Professor.  Michael- 
angelo  would  have  groaned  to  see 
some  of  our  modern  blackboard  art. 

Give  a chemistry  professor  a piece  of 
chalk  and  watch  him  go!  An  appar- 
ent sketch  of  the  structure  of  the  he- 
lium atom  is  really  a test-tube  full  of 
hot  air.  But  this  creative  ability  to 
draw  something  signifying  nothing 
is  a hobby  of  all  professors.  It  is  just 
as  confusing  to  see  a math  prof  draw 
a lopsided  circle  with  two  intersect- 
ing lines,  afterwards  calling  it  the 
cross-section  of  a non-volumetric 
cone.  Their  efforts  are  wasted  in 
teaching ; they  ought  to  become  guid- 
ing lights  in  the  field  of  surrealistic 
art. 

The  Sadistic  Professor.  We  all  are  acquainted 
with  the  professor  who  gains  pleasure  from  the 
tortured  twisting  of  his  classes  during  his  an- 
nouncement of  a home  assignment.  The  blood  of 
Simon  Legree  in  his  veins  boils  to  his  brain,  mak- 
ing the  student’s  nightmare.  As  one  of  the  mem- 
bers of  his  classes  put  it: 

“This !!?@f*!!  bespeckled  B thinks 

that  I should  derive  a sense  of  pure  aesthetic 
beauty  from  working  nine  hours  only  to  find  that 
angle  alpha  is  an  imaginary  number!” 

The  Novel-Ideas  Professor.  He  uses,  for  ex- 
ample, the  Oxford  System,  leaving  to  his  students 
the  decision  between  studying  and  having  a date 
with  Suzy  Coed  at  a fraternity  “vie”  party.  He  is 
continually  wondering  why  his  students  never 
slight  their  social  life. 

The  Snake-in-the-Grass  Professor.  No  doubt 
he  is  either  afflicted  with  dyspepsia  or  his  wife 
spends  his  cigarette  money  on  new  hats.  His  fa- 
vorite classroom  surprises  are  unannounced  quiz- 
zes and  3,000-word  term  papers.  More  pessimistic 


than  Cheerful  Susie,  he  thinks  that  his  best  stu- 
dents deserve  no  more  than  a “B  low”  and  the 
majority  of  his  class  “D.”  In  years  past  he  flunked 
two-thirds  of  his  class  every  semester,  but  the 
Dean’s  Office  protested  in  its  usual  “subtle”  man- 
ner. Today,  our  Snake-in-the-Grass  Prof  grits  his 
teeth  and  gives  several  dozens  of  “61’s.”  His  smile 
is  a martyr’s  smile;  his  lectures  are  as  dry  as  the 
Berkshire  Hills  in  August.  His  is  a sad  case,  for 
college  is  as  boring  to  him  as  it  is  to  the  college 
student. 

The  Phi  Kappa  Phi  Prof.  All  of  us  have  met 
the  “brain”  who  can  memorize  any  volume  of  the 
Encyclopedia  Britannica,  given  a day  or  two.  He 
erupts  words  like  “polyphonotygosic”  and  “neo- 
Epicurean-transcendentalism”  which  hit  a stu- 
dent between  the  eyes  with  the  force  of  a hay- 
maker. He  is  eternally  scornful  of  his  text-book 
author : 

“1  his  author  is  several  years  behind  the 
times  and  his  choice  of  words  for  definitions  is 
abominable.  Pardon  me  while  I jumble  the  ma- 

(Continued  on  Page  Twenty) 
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America  and  the 

War 

IW  GEORGE  CURRAN 


THE  new  European  war 
is  not  America’s  war. 
It  is  no  just  war.  Preserva- 
tion of  democracy  is  not  its 
aim,  although  the  British 
propagandists  will  broad- 
cast its  democratic  aspects 
incessantly  to  our  unwilling 
ears.  As  Walter  Winchell 
says,  “the  only  thing  the 
British  have  captured  to 
date  is  the  American 
press.”  The  people  of  Amer- 
ica have  nothing  to  gain  no 
matter  which  side  wins. 
And,  therefore,  we  should 
keep  out  of  this  war — both 
sides  being  equally  guilty. 
Fortunately,  most  Americans  are  firm  and  sincere 
in  their  desire  to  prevent  the  entanglement  of  the 
U.  S.  in  foreign  strife — but  they  differ  on  the 
means. 

Many  think  that  the  solution  lies  in  the  Neu- 
trality Act — modified  one  way  or  another,  “cash 
and  carry,”  or  a strict  embargo.  As  a matter  of 
fact  neither  retention  nor  repeal  of  the  arms  em- 
bargo by  itself  will  either  keep  the  United  States 
out  of,  or  get  it  in  the  war.  The  Neutrality  legisla- 
tion is  based  on  a false  assumption.  That  assump- 
tion is  that  the  sinking  of  the  Lusitania  was  the 
cause  of  our  entry  into  the  World  War.  But,  in 
fact,  the  Lusitania  affair  was  only  the  immediate 
cause.  Such  an  incident  in  itself  would  not  involve 
us.  For  example,  it  is  known  that  during  the  late 
Spanish  war,  Russia  lost  at  least  40  ships,  known 
to  have  been  sunk  by  Italians.  The  Soviet  Union 


did  not  declare  war  on 
Italy.  Likewise  Great  Brit- 
ain lost  at  least  two  dozen 
ships,  and  England  did  not 
declare  war  on  Italy.  The 
well-known  Panay  incident 
did  not  lead  to  war  between 
Japan  and  the  United 
States.  The  Neutrality  leg- 
islation is  designed  to  pre- 
vent such  incidents  on  the 
assumption  that  they  would 
lead  us  into  war. 

The  real  cause  of  our  en- 
try into  the  World  War  was 
more  basic.  Some  of  us  had 
a great  economic  interest 
in  the  last  conflict.  One  Mr. 

Morgan,  as  purchasing  agent  for  England,  placed 
war  supplies  orders  for  her  (on  commission)  to- 
talling $3,000,000,000.  Also,  a loan  of  $2,500,000,- 
000  was  floated  by  Morgan  to  the  Allies.  Signifi- 
cantly, we  did  not  enter  the  war  until  it  had  be- 
come stalemated  and  it  seemed  as  though  Ger- 
many might  win.  Self-protection  of  economic  in- 
terests— that  was,  and  still  is  the  basic  cause  of 
war.  There  are  other  causes,  but  they  are  sec- 
ondary. Today  we  must  prevent  a similar  re-oc- 
currence of  war-profiteering. 

The  Cash  and  Carry  clauses  in  our  Neutrality 
Act  adopted  during  the  recent  special  session  of 
Congress  are  not  however  a fool-proof  answer.  On 
October  30,  The  Wall  Street  Journal  said,  “Pat- 
ently these  clauses,  the  “Cash  and  Carry  clauses,” 
prohibit  such  outright  methods  of  obtaining  cred- 

( Continued  on  Page  Nineteen) 
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OI=  ANTIQUITY  IN  THE  (TIUNCN 
AT  MONTAGUE 

BY  ROBERT  MCCARTNEY 

Time, 

Being  not  disponed  as  I 
To  walk  among  black  old  oaks 
At  early  day, 

Sat  prating  from  bureau  tops 
And  in  the  towers  of  the  town 
Some  brass  annunciations 
Of  six  o’clock. 

But  in  the  fall  of  weary  shingles 
From  ancient  walls, 

There  is  another  kind  of  work 
Time  does:  silently,  silently 
Bringing  vintage  to  the  small  church 
At  Montague. 

Here, 

No  crisp  pungency  of  late  snuffed,  candle-wicks, 

As  in  some  other  churches; 

But  the  din  that  dust  makes 
Falling  on  pews, 

And  a scent  like  charring  leaves 
That  comes,  I guess,  from  antique  wood 
In  this  place — 

So  far  from  clocks  and  calendars. 

“Time,  an  eroder  even  of  God’s  face,” 

I said, 

And  made  to  leave  sadly, 

When  Time,  quite  suddenly  returned 
From  ticking, 

Stood  and  wept  in  his  cowl 
For  all  my  blindness; 

Then  nodded  to  a spot  where  light, 

Quick- shivered  by  crinkling  Autumn  frost 
And  with  swift  fingers  dancing, 

Unravelled  shadows, 

To  discover  in  the  cob-webbed  room 
Such  beauty 
It  teas  a revelation. 
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ONCE  I got  the  idea,  I couldn’t  forget  it.  Every 
time  I thought  about  it,  my  fingers  would 
slip  and  make  a loose  knot.  Finally,  1 went  over 
to  the  foreman. 

“I’m  taking  the  day  off.” 

He  was  a thick-skulled  Bohunk,  and  he 
thought  about  it  for  a minute,  his  huge  body 
leaning  over  me,  higher  by  a head. 

“What  in  hell  you  say?”  He  swore  pretty  well 
in  English,  but  that  was  all.  I used  to  stand  in 
raptures  listening  to  him  swear. 

I said  it  again. 

“You  crazy?  Go  back  to  bundles.” 

“I’m  quitting.  Who  in  hell  wants  to  wrap 
bundles  all  day  long?  It’s  too  goddam  hot  to  wrap 
bundles  all  day!  There’s  no  future  in  it!”  I felt 
fine  and  satirical.  1 waved  my  hands  a little.  All 
the  other  shipping  clerks  stood  about  me,  watch- 
ing; I could  see  some  of  them  lifting  their  fingers 
to  their  head  and  making  motions.  The  foreman 
scratched  the  path  in  his  thick,  sandy  hair. 

“You  crazy,  I t’ink.  Get  to  hell  out  from 
here!  Go  to  manager!” 

“I’m  quitting,”  I said  to  the  manager,  “it’s 
too  hot  to  wrap  bundles.  I’m  damned  tired  of  it, 
anyways.”  The  manager  was  a good  scout;  he 
didn’t  ask  questions.  Just  gave  me  my  check  and 
said  goodbye. 

“Hell,”  I said,  “this  check  only  goes  up  till 
today.” 

“Whaddaya  think  we  are,  Santa  Claus?  Go 
take  your  vacation.” 

“Nuts!”  I said  proudly,  and  walked  out.  I 
put  the  check  carefully  in  my  cheap  leather  wallet. 
Fifteen  bucks.  But  it  was  a fine,  hot  day  out,  and 
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I didn’t  think  much  about  money.  It  was  a fine 
day  for  walking. 

I drifted  up  Broadway,  looking  at  the  show- 
windows,  having  a great  time.  It  was  fine  to  be 
out  walking  when  the  others  I knew  had  to  stay 
in  and  work.  I was  surprised  to  see  so  many 
people  around.  Didn’t  they  have  jobs?  A hell  of 
a world,  I thought,  with  so  many  in  the  leisure 
class.  The  leading  cars  at  a traffic-light  ripped 
into  first;  there  were  many  new  models  with 
flashing  chromium  strips.  Plenty  of  people  with 
money  to  buy  those,  I thought.  That  made  me 
feel  ambitious. 

When  I got  hungry,  I walked  into  the  Auto- 
mat on  Fortieth  Street.  The  girl  in  the  cashier’s 
cage  changed  my  check  and  gave  me  a handful 
of  nickels.  I put  three  in  a slot,  and  asked  for 
beef  stew.  The  plate  I received  had  no  potatoes  in 
it. 

“Hey,”  I said,  “this  stew  ain’t  got  no  pota- 
toes. What  am  I,  an  orphan?” 

“I’m  sorry,  sir,”  said  the  counter-girl,  and  put 
some  on  the  plate.  Sir — that  got  me.  I was  hav- 
ing a fine  time. 

‘Thanks.  And  the  correct  answer  to  that 
one,”  I said,  “is — okay,  Oliver  Twist.”  She  laugh- 
ed; if  there  hadn’t  been  a line  in  back  of  me,  we 
could  have  become  real  friends.  It  was  certainly 
swell  to  be  eating  beef  stew  at  ten-thirty,  and  not 
worrying  about  tying  bundles.  I had  pie  and  cof- 
fee, and  went  out.  It  was  hot  as  hell. 

The  flag  in  Union  Square  was  hanging  like  a 
wet  rag  when  I got  there.  The  benches  were  filled 
with  people,  mostly  men;  they  all  looked  like 
bums.  And  there  must  have  been  a million  boot- 
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blacks.  Young  kids  kept  trailing  me,  and  old 
men  of  about  sixty  stopped  me  and  asked, 
“Shine?”  I got  tired  of  saying  no.  I got  tired  of 
telling  them  to  get  the  hell  away.  At  last  they 
were  convinced  I meant  it,  and  drifted  away  to 
annoy  other  people.  I found  an  empty  place  on  a 
bench,  and  sat  down. 

“Hey,  buddy.”  It  was  a bum  sitting  next  to 
me  on  the  bench. 

“Yeah  ?” 

“On  the  beach?” 

“Huh?”  I didnt  know  what  he  meant. 

“No  job?  I been  on  the  beach  now  for  six 
months.”  He  needed  a shave  bad,  and  his  clothes 
were  dirty  and  torn. 

“I  quit  my  job.”  I felt  pretty  good  about  it. 

“Y’mean  you  walked  out  on  a job?”  His  eyes 
were  wide. 

“Sure,”  I said,  “I  felt  like  taking  a walk.” 

He  looked  at  me  a long  minute.  “Sure,”  he 
said,  edging  away,  “sure,  that’s  right.”  Sudden- 
ly, he  jumped  up  and  walked  off  rapidly. 

I didn’t  pay  much  attention  to  him.  I got  up 
and  walked  down  the  path  that  cut  diagonally 
across  the  Square.  A middle-aged  man  asked  me, 
in  a shameful  way,  for  a dime.  I knew  that  if  I 
gave  it  to  him,  I’d  have  a pack  at  my  heels ; so  I 
said  no.  Then  an  old  lady  asked  me,  not  so  shame- 
fully; then  a young  fellow.  A scrawny,  sad-faced 
woman  asked  me,  did  I want — ? 

I began  to  feel  lousy.  All  this  made  me  won- 
der. What  were  these  people?  Why  did  they  act 
that  way?  Inside,  I knew 
the  answer,  but  I was 
afraid  to  tell  myself.  I 
looked  around,  and  all 
the  bums  and  young  fel- 
lows and  women  blended 
into  a dizzy  circle  about 
me.  I saw  their  tough, 
lean  hands  and  their 
empty,  rumbling  bellies; 

I saw  their  gaping,  hun- 
gry mouths,  and  the 
grayness  of  death  in 
their  eyes.  I was  afraid. 

I went  through  the 
Square  in  a hurry,  and 
walked  — almost  ran 
back  to  the  big  factory. 


“I  want  my  job  back,”  I said  to  the  foreman. 
For  the  love  of  Christ!  I felt  like  saying. 

He  looked  at  me.  “You  again,  crazy?  Get  to 
hell  out  from  here!” 

“I  want  my  job  back,”  1 begged  the  mana- 
ger. 

“Y’shoulda  thought  of  that  before,  wise- 
guy,”  he  sneered.  I almost  went  down  on  my 
knees  to  him.  “Scram,”  he  said. 

The  factory-door  slammed  behind  me.  It  was 
still  hot  in  the  street,  but  now  it  was  damp  and 
sticky.  I didn’t  know  how  I felt — there  were  so 
many  things  mixed  up  inside  me.  I touched  my 
wallet;  the  money  was  there,  all  right.  There 
was  nothing  else  I could  think  of  doing;  so  I 
turned  and  walked  back  to  Union  Square.  I walk- 
ed slowly;  impatient  people  scurried  around  me, 
and  I was  bumped  many  times.  But  I couldn’t 
even  feel  sore  about  it. 

Women  were  being  spun  in  and  out  of  the 
revolving  doors  of  Klein’s  Bargain  Basement.  A 
hundred  shiny  tin  autos  were  blaring  their  horns 
at  a traffic-jam.  The  sidewalks  about  the  Square 
were  lines  of  perpetual  motion.  But  in  the  center 
of  the  Square,  the  big  flag  still  hung  from  the 
tall  pole  like  a soggy  rag.  Over  at  the  other  side 
of  the  Square,  an  orator  was  shouting  at  a little 
group  of  men,  but  he  was  too  far  away  for  me  to 
hear;  I could  only  see  his  thin  arms  flailing  and 
his  gawky  head  tossing  in  a sort  of  dumb 

show.  I sat  down  on  a 
bench. 

A young  fellow,  about 
my  age,  came  over  and 
sat  down  beside  me.  I 
knew  already  what  he 
would  say. 

‘On  the  beach?” 
“Yeah.” 

“Just  lost  your  job?” 
“How’d  you  know?” 
He  laughed.  “Looks  as 
if  you’re  not  used  to  it.” 
I liked  him.  He  seemed 
like  a nice  fellow,  and 
we  began  to  talk  like  old 
friends.  He  had  been  on 
the  beach  for  three 
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months,  but  was  still  hoping.  I told  him  about 
tying  bundles. 

“No  use  sittin’  here,”  he  said,  “you  get  to 
be  just  like  these  blokes.  A bunch  of  us  young 
guys  got  a club  around  the  corner;  we  do  things. 
C’mon  and  meet  the  rest  of  us.” 

I said  sure.  I felt  like  being  with  somebody 
just  then;  it  saved  me  the  trouble  of  thinking. 
Two  more  fellows  came  over.  He  introduced  them 
to  me,  but  I forgot  their  names  right  away.  It 
didn't  make  any  difference,  because  we  just  called 
each  other  “buddy.”  We  began  to  walk  toward 
the  corner. 

“In  here,”  said  the  first  fellow,  and  he  shoved 
me  into  a little  side  alley.  Then  they  all  jumped 
on  me.  I tried  to  swing  my  fist,  but  they  pinned 
me  down.  One  of  them  hit  me  hard  on  the  chin; 
l went  dizzy  for  a minute.  When  I could  see 
straight  again,  they  were  gone.  My  clothes  were 


all  dirty,  but  they  were  my  working  clothes,  and 
I didn’t  care.  My  hand  went  to  my  back  pocket, 
but  I knew  I wouldn’t  find  the  wallet  there.  I sat 
in  the  dirty  alley  and  felt  like  crying.  You  damn 
fool,  I said  to  myself,  you  believe  anybody.  Then 
I thought  about  my  old  man.  I had  completely  for- 
gotten about  him  all  day.  I knew  what  he  would 
say,  with  his  fist  swinging,  and  his  red  face  a 
yelling  horror.  And  my  old  lady  would  cry  in  her 
handkerchief.  Hell,  I wasn’t  going  back  to  that! 

It  was  getting  dark.  I picked  myself  up,  felt 
my  chin,  and  put  my  hands  in  my  pockets.  In  one, 
there  was  a dime  those  bastards  had  overlooked. 
I put  it  in  my  watch-pocket,  and  began  to  walk. 
Then,  I stopped.  I didn’t  know  where  to  go. 

The  flag  in  Union  Square  was  beginning  to 
quiver  in  the  breeze.  I walked  over  to  a bench, 
and  sat  down. 


A MODEL  IN  COLLEGIATE  ETHICS 

(Continued,  from  Page  Four) 

study.  At  any  rate,  there  is  a definite  limit; 
even  a moral  obligation  does  not  oblige  one  to  re- 
veal that  a sorority  may  support  itself  by  prosti- 
tution. That  story  might  be  classed  as  malicious: 
and  since  the  sorority  doubtless  has  other  sources 
of  revenue  as  well,  the  accusation  is  not  strictly 
true.  Common  decency  would  preclude  its  use 
even  though  the  freshmen  might  be  enlightened 
by  it. 

The  climax  to  all  this  comes  at  “Closed  Date” 
night.  The  prospective  pledges  are  entertained  at 
a banquet.  Charm,  normally  a subtle  incense  of 
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which  one  is  vaguely  aware,  has  had  all  evening 
the  heady  odor  of  Easter  lilies.  The  freshmen, 
having  been  returned  to  their  dormitory  at  the 
required  hour,  are  discussed  by  the  sisters.  It  is 
this  discussion  more  than  anything  else — this  dis- 
cussion in  which  “cattiness”  could  so  easily  en- 
ter— that  reveals  the  height  and  breadth,  the  no- 
bility and  sympathy,  of  the  principles  upon  which 
the  sorority  system  is  based.  It  is  comforting,  in 
this  world  of  intolerance,  shallowness,  and  indif- 
ference to  find  that  there  are  people  who  know 
how  to  recognize  true  human  values,  who  esteem 
a person  for  his  merits,  who  pay  no  heed  to  so- 
ciety’s estimate  of  him.  Surely,  there  is  hope  for 
personal  idealism  in  America! 
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RESPONSE 

(Continued,  from  Page  Seven) 

Bill  tried  to  fancy  himself  atop  a bouncing,  ca- 
reening coach,  with  the  sweaty,  greasy  reins  cut- 
ting into  his  hand  nearly  pulled  away  by  the 
straining,  galloping  brace  of  wild-eyed  horses 
that  kicked  up  dirt,  stones,  and  flinty  sparks.  Yes, 
dirt  kicked  up  by  sweat-slick  horses  who  knew 
the  road  by  heart,  a bursting  pounding  heart, 
while  the  bus  would  never  learn,  never  could 
learn.  It  would  break  its  iron  skull  against 
a stone  wall  and  spill  its  copper  brains  all  over 
the  sidewalk. 

In  the  mirror  Bill  could  see  Mister  Richards 
holding  his  breath  till  the  bus  drew  away  from 
its  own  blue  stench.  Mister  Richards  didn’t  want 
to  die  either,  . . . but  he  ought  to ! Suddenly,  Bill’s 
foot  pressed  down  on  the  gas.  The  startled,  prick- 
ed motor  growled  throatily  and  sprang  forward, 
the  bus  charged  blindly  down  the  street.  Blurs 
of  light  flashed  by.  Red  and  green  neons,  white 
and  yellow  arcs,  all  ran  against  the  windows,  all 
merged  into  a riotous  blaub  of  noise  and  color. 

Bill  felt  free,  exhilarated.  He  was  racing  to 
destruction,  racing  to  destruction  because  he 


AMERICA  AND  THE  WAR 

(Continued  from  Page  Fourteen) 

it  as  the  floatation  of  new  securities  of  the  bel- 
ligerent nations  or  direct  loans  by  any  person  in 
this  country  to  a belligerent  or  its  agent.  Never- 
theless, it  is  likely  that  the  participants  in  the 
present  war,  particularly  England  and  France  will 
still  be  able  to  obtain  credit  here  in  large 
amounts.”  The  Journal  should  know ! Stricter  pro- 
visions must  be  made.  Otherwise,  as  La  Guardia 
said,  “we’ll  be  calling  a bunch  of  tin-horn  gambl- 
ers ‘Mister’  instead  of  ‘Punk’.” 

. “The  United  States,”  John  L.  Lewis  recently 
said,  “has  avoided  entanglement  in  the  European 
slaughter,  but  we  can  continue  to  escape  the  mis- 
fortunes which  have  overtaken  much  of  the  rest 
of  the  world  only  if  we  set  our  house  in  order  and 
build  up  a bulwark  of  democratic  resistance 
against  all  the  forces  in  this  country  which  lead 


wanted  to,  because  he  wanted  to  take  Richards 
with  him.  The  bus  swerved  crazily;  it  rocked,  and 
tossed,  and  threw  Richards  from  side  to  side.  His 
torso  seemed  to  be  pinned  on  a universal  joint  as 
it  swayed  from  one  cushion  to  another.  This  was 
the  ride  Bill  had  always  wanted  to  take!  He  held 
the  whip  hand.  Grove  Street,  Pine  Street,  Brown 
Street;  all  of  them  seemed  to  open  up  their  gap- 
ing mouths  only  yards  apart,  but  they  weren’t 
given  time  to  say  a word. 

Then,  the  buzzer  exploded  in  Bill’s  ear  like 
a shot!  One  sharp,  commanding  buzz  was  all 
Mister  Richards  ever  gave.  And,  in  spite  of  him- 
self, Bill  automatically  jammed  his  foot  down  on 
the  brake.  The  bus  screeched  into  an  exhausted, 
spent  silence,  to  halt  at  the  striped  white  pole 
on  the  corner.  Bill  sat  still,  weak,  and  cold.  He 
didn’t  look  up  when  Mister  Richards  tramped 
up  the  aisle,  casually  dropped  his  nickel  in  the 
box,  and  disappeared  beyond  the  pale  of  lights 
that  lined  the  avenue.  He  was  too  faint.  But  as 
the  bus  dragged  itself  off  like  a whipped,  beaten 
hound,  with  its  exhaust  pipe  hanging  limply  be- 
tween its  rear  wheels,  Bill  breathed  a silent 
prayer  of  thanks. 


to  fascism  and  war.”  Already  a program  for 
strengthening  American  democracy  to  keep  us 
out  of  the  war  has  been  advanced.  Twenty-five 
Congressmen  have  outlined  a program  of  unity 
containing  four  points.  These  twenty-five  Con- 
gressmen are  demanding: 

1.  A halt  on  domestic  profiteering  in  food 
and  other  essential  commodities. 

2.  Preservation  of  free  speech  against  at- 
tacks by  “red-baiters”  and  “alien-baiters” 
operating  under  the  cover  of  war  hys- 
teria. 

3.  At  least  an  80%  tax  on  the  profits  of  the 
munitions  industries. 

4.  Revision  of  the  Woodrum  Bill  to  give  pro- 
tection to  the  unemployed. 

These  four  points  constitute  a real  program.  On 
its  success  will  depend  the  future  of  American 
peace  and  Democracy — not  on  the  Neutrality  Act. 
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BEOWULF 

(Continued  from  Page  Three) 

fight  with  some  dreadful  monster.  Well.  1 say 
let  him  get  out  of  the  brawl  any  old  way  he  can. 
In  fact,  Diary,  I hope  he  loses  and  never  comes 
back.  I have  acquired  a suitor  in  the  town  since 
his  leaving,  and  I feel  like  a new  woman.  He  is 
a widower,  very  respectable  and  well-to-do,  and 
he  could  do  great  things  for  the  children.  And 
that,  of  course,  is  my  chief  concern.  I want  them 
to  be  something  more  than  empty-headed,  deep- 
chested  braggards.  I swear  1 hope  that  Beowulf 
is  no  more. 

Several  days  later: 

I have  a single  item  to  inscribe — Beowulf  has 
returned.  He  has  come  back  with  all  honors,  ex- 


cept actual  money.  And  with  his  usual  thought- 
lessness, he  has  given  all  his  gifts  to  the  king, 
while  his  children  go  empty-handed.  My  would-be 
suitor  sailed  out  soon  after  Beowulf  sailed  in, 
and  I think  my  heart  went  with  him.  As  1 sit  here  • 
writing,  1 can  hear  Beowulf  above  all  the  other 
carousers,  and  I know  he  will  get  more  sullen  and 
vengeful  by  the  hour  with  his  liquor.  I can  almost 
foresee  the  rest  of  my  life  with  this  man — chil- 
dren neglected,  house  in  rack  and  ruin,  his  boast- 
ful voice  forever  booming.  He  will  go  on  these 
trips  until  he  dies  during  one  of  them,  and  that 
day  is  probably  far  in  the  future.  I must  close 
on  this  sad  note — it  is  time  Beowulf  was  dragged 
to  bed. 


MUCH  ADO  ABOUT  PROFS 

(Continued  from  Page  Thirteen) 

terial  in  our  text-book — it  is  much  too  easy  in  its 
present  form.” 

He  gives  mammoth  assignments  since  he 
feels  that  every  student  is  a potential  Phi  Kappa 
Phi.  Need  we  look  further  than  him  for  an  ex- 
ample of  the  evils  of  knowledge? 

The  Digression  Professor.  Here  we  see  the 
opposite  extreme  of  the  Phi  Kappa  Phi  Prof.  The 
Digression  Prof  is  out  to  make  his  subject  a 
sugar-coated  pill.  He  makes  certain  that  his  class- 
es get  the  sugar,  then  is  suddenly  surprised — 
every  day! — that  it  is  “ten  minutes  of,”  and  has 
no  time  for  the  bitter  part  of  the  pill,  education. 
For  example,  he  gets  the  interest  of  his  class  with 
a discussion  of  the  following: 

“You  all  know  this  popular  song  in  which 
there  is  a line  stating  ‘I  am  in  my  boudoir  bare.’ 
It’s  a young  lady  singing.  I’ve  often  tried  to  puz- 
zle out  whether  it  was  the  boudoir  or  the  lady 
that  was  bare.  . .”  And  so  on.  His  classes  are  a 
glorified  bull  session  and  he  himself  is  an  oral 
joke  book.  Most  characteristic  is  his  habit  of  mak- 
ing digressions  on  digressions!  Finally,  he  gives 
a thoroughly  comprehensive  examination  in  which 
he  is  surprised  to  find  that  the  average  grade  is 
33.  So,  like  all  of  our  scientifically-minded  “edu- 
cators” on  campus,  he  uses  the  sliding  scale  sys- 


tem of  marking.  And  Joe  College,  who  merely 
signed  the  Honor  Pledge  in  his  exam  booklet,  finds 
that  he  has  passed  the  Digression  Prof’s  course! 

As  we  say  in  Massachusetts,  “SO  WHAT?”  . 
To  turn  from  the  preceding  destructive  discus- 
sion, the  natural  path  lies  henceforth  toward  the 
small  domain  of  the  popular  professor.  In  conclud- 
ing the  roll-call  of  collegiate  instructors,  the  Ideal 
Professor,  as  we  will  name  him,  strikes  an  op- 
timistic and  hopeful  note.  He  is  that  much-sough  t- 
for  and  occasionally- found  specimen  designed  to 
cure  colleges  of  the  professorial  problem,  at  least 
in  the  eyes  of  the  student. 

The  Ideal  Prof.  His  course  may  be  called  an 
intermezzo  in  the  Sad  Symphony  of  Student  Stud- 
ies; in  the  colloquial  it  is  known  as  the  “gut.”  He 
has  no  nasty  air  of  “study-this-or-you-flunk-and- 
lose-3-credits.”  In  contrast,  his  educational  motto 
has  always  been  “Less  of  this  dry-as-dust  peda- 
gogy; less  of  these  relics  from  the  days  of  Eras-  f 
mus !”  And  this,  together  with  his  aversion  to- 
ward flunking  people,  makes  it  a great  pity  in  the 
eyes  of  a student,  that  there  are  so  few  Ideal 
Profs. 

Perhaps,  however,  we  are  chasing  a class- 
room Utopia  to  expect  all  Profs  to  be  Ideal  Profs. 
Besides,  what  a diluted  life  a college  student  would 
lead  if  he  had  no  Snake-in-the-Grass  or  Phi-Kap- 
pa-Phi Profs  to  slam! 
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“AMAZING!” 


is  the  verdict  of  government  and  college  food 
experts  in  their  weekly  inspections  of  the 
“ Candy  Kitchen’s”  kitchen.  Culinary  prep- 
aration, food  quality,  and  (above  all)  the 
spic-and-span  orderliness  and  sanitation  are 
unbelievably  excellent  according  to  all  who 
have  seen  how  Sarris’  meals  are  prepared 
and  why  they  are  famous  in  this  vicinity. 
Twenty-five  years  of  serving  the  best  in  food 
lies  behind  every  meal  or  “snack”  you  eat  in 
the  favorite  resturant  of  both  colleges. 
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CHRISTMAS  GREETINGS  FROM  CHINA 


(Ed.  note:  This  letter,  reproduced  below,  addressed  to  "Student  Asso- 
ciation, Mass.  State  College”  arrived  a few  weeks  ago.  It  had  been  ob- 
viously mailed  at  sea,  smuggled  past  Japanese  censorship  in  some  way, 
since  the  postmark  says  "Paquebot — Posted  at  Sea.”  The  letter  went  to 
Victoria,  B.  C.,  from  where  it  was  sent  here.  It  is  possible  that  many  such 
letters  have  been  sent  to  most  of  the  colleges  in  the  United  States.  Whether 
St.  John’s  University  in  Shanghai  still  exists,  or  whether  the  student  who 
wrote  the  letter  is  yet  alive,  are  debatable  questions.  But  since  the  letter 
was  intended  for  the  student  body,  it  is  only  fair  that  the  matter  should 
be  made  public.) 


ST.  JOHN’S  UNIVERSITY 
Shanghai,  China 


Dear  Friends  in  America, 


29  Nov,  1938 


By  the  time  this  letter  reaches  you,  it  will  be  Christmas  . . . the 
reason  for  world  rejoicing  in  freedom  and  good-will.  From  across  the  seas 
we  send  you  our  heart-felt  greetings.  At  this  time,  however,  let  us  remem- 
ber the  countless  thousands  in  betrayed  Czechosolvakia,  in  trampled  Aus- 
tria, the  thousands  of  Jews  deprived  of  nationality  or  persecuted  in  their 
home-land.  For  them  the  spirit  of  Christmas  will  not  be  a reality.  In  our 
country  we  are  fighting  for  those  rights  which  democracy  and  freedom  give 
and  we  are  confident  that  America,  which  stands  for  these  same  ideas, 
is  our  closest  friend.  Moreover  we  feel  that  America  and  the  democracies  of 
the  world  should  stand  united  and  through  an  awaken  public  opinion, 
firmly  resolved  to  devise  ways  and  means  by  which  agression  and  inter- 
national lawlessness  shall  be  curbed. 

Do  you  realize  that  Japan  is  buying  50%  of  her  munitions  from  the 
U.  S.  A.  Her  heavy  industry  depends  upon  a grade  of  steel  and  a type 
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of  machinery  that  can  be  bought  only  in  America.  Her  military  trucks, 
airplanes,  oil  and  gasoline  come  largely  from  your  country. 

It  is  your  purchase  of  Japan’s  chief  export,  silk,  enables  her  to  buy 
these  indispensable  supplies  from  you.  97%  of  your  silk  from  Japan;  85% 
of  all  the  silk  that  she  exports  is  sold  in  the  U.  S.  A. 

American  can  help  to  stop  agression  in  China.  A welded  public  opinion 
in  America  against  Japan  and  her  imperialistic  policy  can  be  a most  effective 
instrument  and  we  are  appealing  to  you  to  be  a part  of  this  force.  This  is 
how  you  can  help:  write  to  your  friends  and  organizations  we  particularly 
wish  that  you  will  send  letters  to  men  in  key  government  positions  urging 
them  to  stop  the  unlawful  sale  of  shipment  of  arms  and  munitions,  and 
other  war  materials  to  agressive  nations.  You  will  thus  be  actively  con- 
tributing to  the  cause  of  peace  and  will  make  this  Christmas  significant 
as  a step  toward  the  goal  of  true  "peace  on  earth;  Good  will  toward  men.” 

Sincerely, 

A Chinese  student 
Wang  Shou-Chang 
(Signed  also  in  Chinese 
characters) 

Key  Government  Representatives: 

Your  own  Representatives  in  the  House 
Your  own  Congressman  in  the  Senate 
Secretary  Hull 

Sam  D.  McReynolds,  chairman  of  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee 
President  Roosevelt 

Key  Pittman,  Chairman  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Affairs  Committee 


TRUTH 

Through  the  fog 
I see  a light 
So  vague, 

So  tiny. 

But  as  time  goes  on 
The  fog  will  lift 
And  the  True  Light 
Will  be 
Before  me. 

— A.  Harrington,  ’40 
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GIVE  ME  TME  STARS 

— Alary  R.  Doyle,  ’40 

(The  scene  opens.  It  is  dark.  An  old  man  is  feverishly  chaining  himself 
to  a rock.  As  he  works,  he  speaks.) 

OLD  MAN:  At  last  I’m  anchored  safely  to  the  earth.  There,  one  more  blow, 
and  I am  done.  (He  strikes  the  blow  and  sinks,  exhausted,  to  the  rock. 
Slowly  he  lifts  his  head  and  gazes  silently  into  the  sky.  Peace  prevails 
over  all.  Suddenly  this  peace  is  broken  by  the  figure  of  a youth  who 
wanders  onto  the  scene.  His  gaze  is  upwards  too,  but  he  is  not  silent.) 
YOUTH:  You  stars,  I’ll  have  you  yet!  It’s  you,  not  this,  I want.  (He  glances 
scornfully  at  the  earth.)  What  need  have  I for  earth,  when  I have  you? 

(The  man  waches  the  boy.  A white-clad  figure  steals  softly  in.  It  is 
Tenderness ; she  looks  quietly  down  at  the  old  man,  saying  nothing.  The 
man  feels  her  presence,  and  turns  to  look  at  her.  She  nods.  The  old 
man  shakes  his  head.) 

OLD  MAN:  I cannot  tell  him.  It’s  of  no  use. 

TENDERNESS:  You  must,  you  know;  it  is  your  way. 

OLD  MAN:  Please,  please  leave  me.  If  I tell,  he’ll  only  mock. 
TENDERNESS:  But,  still,  you’ll  tell. 

OLD  MAN:  Is  there  no  other  way?  It  seems  so  useless. 

TENDERNESS:  Perhaps,  perhaps,  who  knows? 

OLD  MAN  (hesitatingly)  : If  it  would  help — 

TENDERNESS:  Yes,  if  it  would  help. 

OLD  MAN:  I'll  tell  him! 

YOUTH:  (standing,  with  his  arms  outstretched)  Oh  stars,  stars!!! 

OLD  MAN:  Boy  boy 

(The  youth  turns  quickly.  He  is  angry,  because  he  has  been  overheard.) 
YOUTH:  (Speaking  angrily):  Who  are  you? 

OLD  MAN:  No  matter,  boy.  (Tenderness  puts  her  hand  on  his  shoulder.  It 
is  an  accolade.).  I’m  here  to  warn  you,  boy. 

YOUTH:  Warn,  warn  of  what?  I have  no  need  of  warning. 

TENDERNESS  (whispers  to  the  old  man):  Not  to  warn,  to  tell. 

OLD  MAN:  Leave  your  railing,  boy;  it  is  not  good. 

YOUTH:  You,  your  way;  I,  mine,  old  man. 

OLD  MAN:  As  you  wish. 

TENDERNESS:  No,  no,  tell  him;  show  him  the  chain. 

(The  youth  has  turned  to  go.) 

OLD  MAN:  Boy,  boy  do  you  see  this?  (He  holds  up  the  chain.  The  boy 
turns;  he  is  interested,  and  moves  nearer  to  the  old  man  to  investigate. 
The  are  both  silent.) 

TENDERNESS:  Old  man,  tell  him  why. 

OLD  MAN:  Boy,  sit  down!  I have  a story  1 would  tell  you. 

YOUTH:  About  this  chain? 
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OLD  MAN:  Yes,  about  this  chain. 

(The  boy  sits  down.  The  old  man  is  a little  abashed.  He  does  not  know, 
quite,  how  to  begin.) 

TENDERNESS:  In  my  youth  I,  too,  set  my  eyes  on  the  stars.  Like  you,  I 
became  impatient  and  discontented  with  this  world.  I,  too,  longed  for 
the  stars.  (Here  Tenderness  stops.  The  old  man  repeats  to  the  youth 
what  Tenderness  has  said,  and  then  continues  by  himself.) 

OLD  MAN:  I,  too,  determined  that  I should  seize  the  stars,  and  their  flashing, 
blinding  light.  And  every  night  I'd  gaze  enamoured  at  the  star-filled 
sky. 


(The  boy  flashes  a quick  glance  at  the  stars;  he  cannot  tear  his  eyes 
away.  The  man  looks  on  him  sorrowfully.  Tenderness  slips  down  on  the 
rock  beside  him.) 

OLD  MAN:  Yes,  yes,  how  well  I know.  You,  too,  can  no  longer  gaze;  so  it 
was  with  me.  My  gazing  turned  to  passionate  desire.  It  grew  beyond 
control.  I’d  fling  my  arms  upward,  reaching,  reaching,  but  all  in  vain. 

YOUTH:  Why,  all  in  vain? 

OLD  MAN:  I never  reached  those  stars,  and  only  lost  myself,  for  in  my 
disappointment,  I,  like  you,  would  berate  the  cruel  fate  that  held  me 
here,  and  them  up  there.  It  was  a scene  all  passion;  I,  berating,  the 
ocean  roaring,  and  the  earth,  shaking  in  anger,  but  I never  feared.  I 
wanted  stars. 

(The  boy  is  still  entranced  by  the  stars.  It  seems  as  if  he  does  not 
listen.  The  old  man  pauses.  Tenderness  slips  her  arm  through  his.) 

TENDERNESS:  Go  on.  He’s  listening. 

OLD  MAN  ( smiles  wryly  at  her) : And  then  one  night,  while  crying  for 
the  stars,  I,  too,  was  overheard  and  warned  to  leave  my  vain  desires, 
and  look  to  earth  for  happiness.  (The  old  man  sighs  deeply.)  I,  too, 
paid  no  heed. 

YOUTH  (still  looking  at  the  stars):  They  are  so  beautiful,  and  really  not  too 
far  off. 

OLD  MAN:  Oh,  foolish  boy! 

TENDERNESS:  He’ll  heed  you,  when  he’s  heard  the  rest.  (The  old  man 
shakes  his  head,  but  continues.) 

OLD  MAN:  Yes,  I paid  no  heed,  but  rallied  on.  A deep  silence  settled  over 
all  the  earth.  And  suddenly,  a star  shot  from  the  sphere,  and  with  a 
blinding  light,  came  flashing  toward  the  earth.  (The  old  man  clutched 

the  chain.  His  voice  grew  tense.)  I was  not  frightened.  I reached  for 
it  and  seized  it. 

YOUTH  (leaping  from  the  ground  in  joy):  And  I would  seize  it,  too!  (The 
old  man  has  bowed  his  head  between  his  hands.  The  youth  turns,  excited- 
ly to  him.)  Go  on,  go  on,  old  man. 

OLD  MAN  ( raises  his  head,  and  continues  sadly):  I seized  this  star,  but  only 
for  an  instant.  It  tore  from  my  grasp.  I reached  for  it  again,  and  clutched 
it  desperately.  With  terrifying  speed  it  carried  me  on  and  on,  till  I could 
hold  no  longer. 
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OLD  MAN:  No,  the  stars  are  meant  for  heaven,  not  for  earth. 

YOUTH:  And,  when  you  let  go — 

OLD  MAN:  I fell.  It  was  an  eternity.  I felt  that  I should  never  reach  the 
earth  again.  It  was  my  greatest  fear.  How,  I hated  those  clouds  that 
billowed  all  about  me,  and  would  not  let  me  see.  They  mocked  me. 

YOUTH  (amazed):  You  did  not  like  the  heavens! 

OLD  MAN:  I did  not  like  the  heavens.  I longed  for  the  good  earth.  Those 
heavens  hold  cold  comfort.  Finally,  one  day,  I reached  the  earth.  I 
landed  with  such  force,  I was  dazed  for  months.  I wandered  not  knowing 
where,  or  why. 

YOUTH:  This  tale’s  beyond  belief. 

OLD  MAN:  Boy,  this  is  no  tale.  I could  wish  it  were. 

YOUTH:  Well,  go  on,  at  least,  I’ll  hear  it  to  the  end. 

(He  turns  bis  eyes  back  to  the  heavens.) 

TENDERNESS:  (whispers,  gently):  Finish,  old  man,  finish! 

OLD  MAN:  When  I regained  my  senses,  I was  so  terrified  of  the  stars.  I 
would  not  dare  look  up,  but  kept  my  eyes  glued  to  the  ground.  My 
existence  was  merely  an  existence,  and  one  day  I knew  why.  It  was  the 
stars.  I had  an  aching  longing  for  them.  My  life  was  not  complete  without 
them,  but  I could  not  look  up. 

YOUTH  (still  enraptured) : They  are  so  beautiful. 

OLD  MAN:  I was  in  misery,  until  one  day,  I chanced  on  this  idea.  (He  held 
up  the  chain.)  With  this,  I’m  firmly  anchored  to  the  earth,  and  now 
gaze  fearlessly. 

YOUTH:  So  beautiful.  So  beautiful! 

OLD  MAN:  My  boy,  look  to  earth,  so  you’ll  not  need  this  chain. 

YOUTH:  Yes,  yes,  old  man. 

(He  rises  with  his  eyes  still  on  the  stars,  and  wanders  off,  murmuring, 
" Give  me  the  stars.”  The  old  man  gazes  sorrowfully  after  the  boy, 
pitying  him.  Tenderness  smiles  down  on  the  old  man,  and  bending  down 
caresses  him  lightly.  The  old  man  sighs.) 


SNOW  AT  TWILIGHT 

The  sky  chiffoned  with  sullen,  chalky  grey, 
Cold,  green  dusk, 

A sobbing  wind,  then  . . . 

Silence. 

A shower  of  stars, 

White,  whirling,  with  sibilant  whispers, 
And  reflecting  dusky  echoes 
Of  candlelight. 


Harold  McCarthy,  ’41 
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HANDS  AND  HILLS 

— George  H.  Soule,  '4t 

CAREFULLY,  even  tenderly,  the  knotted  brown  hands  take  the  worn  little 
book  from  the  self.  Its  black  cover  shows  signs  of  much  handling — 
the  pages  curl;  the  binding  does  not  resist  the  kindly  strength  of  the  gnarled 
hands  that  seek  its  contents.  There  are  only  four  fingers  on  one  of  those  hands. 
The  right  pointer  is  only  a stump.  "These  pesky  machines  are  all  right  for 
young  folks  — but  I’ll  take  the  scythe.  My  father  cleared  these  fields  with 
an  axe  and  a brush  scythe.  He  was  proud  of  the  way  he  could  swing  a scythe 
— and  he  was  a sight  better’n  I’ll  ever  be.’’ 

The  tough  old  hands  are  bent;  they  have  spent  many  days  wrapped 
around  plow  handles,  gripping  a hoe,  guiding  a pitchfork,  aye  and  digging 
more  than  one  grave  for  other  pairs  of  hand  that  had  folded  in  eternal  prayer. 
Those  hands  have  done  many  tasks  for  many  years.  But  now  they  tremble 
some.  It  is  hard  when  a knotted  brown  hand  trembles.  It  is  like  old  hills 
shaking  in  the  breeze. 

One  finger  is  circled  by  a plain  golden  band.  What  a proud  day  that 
was  when  two  tough  brown  hands  had  enclosed  two  firm  white  ones.  The 
tough  brown  hands  had  been  tried  that  night,  so  many  good  wishes  had 
they  received  from  firm  grips  — muscular  ham-like  hands;  light  strong  hands 
that  would  one  day  fashion  a home;  blue-veined  fragile  hands  that  had 
already  fashioned  one  home  and  then  guided  two  young  pairs  of  loving 
hands  twenty  years  apart;  hands  with  a grip  like  a steel  trap,  slender  delicate 
hands  that  the  harsh  wilderness  had  taken  from  the  fiddle  and  bent  around 
an  axe.  But  there  had  been  no  limp  lifeless  hands  that  day.  The  New  England 
hills  had  never  seen  a cushiony  sticky  palm.  Those  came  later. 

The  burnished  walnut  hands  clench  and  unclench  again.  No  need  for  , 
a grip  like  that  now.  Milking  machines  do  the  work  in  half  the  time.  Copper 
wires  do  the  work  of  iron  sinews  and  electric  energy  flashes  where  once 
there  was  a spark  of  life. 

The  broken  nails  chafe  against  the  callouses.  Miles  of  stone  wall  testify 
that  those  nails  broke  in  battle,  even  as  swords  and  spears  broke  in  ancient 
combat. 

The  trembling  knots  weave  over  the  black  book,  tying  the  past  to  the 
future.  Restlessly  they  turn  the  leaves.  The  stubby  forefinger,  made  useful 
by  New  England  where  nothing  goes  to  waste,  runs  down  through  the 
printed  words.  It  pauses.  The  other  hand  has  doubled  till  the  knuckles  are 
white.  Even  tough  hickory  knows  pain.  The  printed  words  look  up:  "And  the 
arms  of  his  hands  were  made  strong  by  the  hands  of  the  mighty  God  of 
Jacob.” 

The  color  returns — . The  stump  moves  more  slowly  now.  Pages  turn 
without  a sound.  The  knuckles  whiten  as  pain  once  more  halts  the  moving 
pointer: — "Thy  rod  and  thy  staff,  they  comfort  me.” 
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Slowly  and  thoughtfully,  one  page  after  another  passes  under  the  search- 
ing hands.  The  knuckles  blanch  more  often  now.  They  stay  white  longer. 

Another  page  turns  over.  The  stump  follows  the  lines  slowly,  haltingly. 
The  knuckles  are  gleaming  white.  The  stump  barely  moves. 

It  stops.  But  working  still,  it  points. 

"I  will  lift  up  mine  eyes  unto  the  hills  . . 


ALUMNAE 


SONNET 


TWO  POEMS 


How  little  things  will  startle  me!  Who  do 
These  "trifles”  mean  so  much? — A lifted  head, 
A side-long  glance,  an  unexpected  view 
Of  boats  or  sea  or  hill,  of  sunsets  red 
And  ghostly  trees  in  silhouette,  the  wind 
In  joyous  rout;  a half-forgotten  phrase 
That’s  full  of  aching  loveliness.  (Unkind 
To  label  this  pure  fantasy!)  The  craze 
For  cataloging  beauty  is  in  vain, 

For  it  is  more  than  words,  too  deep  for  all 
But  those  who  understand, — as  deep  as  pain 
And  far  more  lasting,  easy  to  recall. 

Such  understanding  as  we’ve  found  transcends 
All  else,  and  it  shall  last  till  beauty  ends. 


IAIN 

In  shining  silver  streaks  the  rain  comes  down 
And  covers  everything  with  jewels  grand 
And  radiance  new.  Within  the  sleepy  town 
It  makes  from  well-known  things  a fairyland 
Of  beauty  never  recognized  before: — 

The  barberry  bush  now  glistens  in  the  light 
Outside  my  window,  and  each  leaf  has  more 
Of  loveliness  within  its  margins  bright 
Than  can  be  found  in  diamonds  rich  and  rare; 
The  leaves  of  Dutchman’s  pipe  wave  in  the  breeze 
And  scatter  showers,  fan-like,  in  the  air; 

(There  are  but  few  things  lovelier  than  these,) 
While  in  each  drop  of  rain  we  find  anew 
The  old  old  promise  in  each  rainbow  hue. 

Ruth  A.  Avery,  ’35 
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MEETING 

A Radio  Play  by  Dean  Terry,  ’40 
Characters  — Policeman,  Boy,  Girl 

P:  What  are  yer  doing  on  this  bridge  this  time  of  night,  me  lad? 

B.  Just  thinking. 

P:  Just  thinking,  eh?  A funny  place  yer  pick  on  a cold  night,  just  to  think. 
B:  ( severely ) It’s  my  right,  isn’t  it? 

P:  Now  don’t  get  tough.  Sure,  it’s  your  right,  but  don’t  have  any  ideas  of 
jumping  off.  A nice  young  fellow  did  that  the  other  night.  It  was  too 
bad.  I knew  his  mother  well. 

B:  (loudly)  Stop  it!  I'm  not  interested  in  anybody’s  life  history. 

P:  All  right,  me  lad,  sorry  to  trouble  yer.  Good  night. 

(short  pause) 

B.:  Don't  get  any  ideas  of  jumping  off — It’s  easy  for  him  to  say  it.  It’s  easy 
for  the  whole  world  to  say  it.  (desperately).  But  how  can  I get  any 
other  idea.  What  else  is  there  to  do?  What  else? 

(bitterly)  A brilliant  night  to  end  a brilliant  career,  (loud)  What  am  I 
waiting  for?  Why  don’t  I jump?  Oh  God,  why  be  bso  cruel!  Give  me 
courage  to  end  my  life. 

(short  pause) 

I’m  afraid.  I’m  yellow,  (slowly)  I can’t  do  it. 

G:  You  can’t  do  what? 

B:  Eh!  Oh!  You  scared  me.  I didn’t  hear  you  coming. 

G:  This  cold  wind  wipes  out  all  other  noises.  Were  you  thinking  out  loud? 
B:  I guess  I was. 

G:  Nice  night  to  be  on  a bridge. 

B:  Huh?  Oh  yes.  I just  came  to — to  look  at  the  water. 

G:  Cruel  and  cold  looking  isn’t  it? 

B:  Yes,  it  is — it  is. 

G:  (slowly)  I always  liked  water,  (lightly)  They  say  it’s  good  for  you. 

B : ( pause ) What  ? 

G:  (lightly)  Well,  I guess  I better  go.  I’m  spoiling  your  train  of  thought 
B:  ( quickly ) No!  Don’t  go.  Please!  (louder)  Please! 

G:  Okay.  Don’t  get  excited. 

B:  I’m  sorry.  I guess  I’m  nervous. 

( pause  ) 

G:  Doesn’t  the  river  seem  as  if  it  was  trying  to  talk. 

B:  I think  the  wind  is  doing  that. 

G:  If  only  it  could  talk  so  that  we  could  understand. 

B:  It  probably  could  say  quite  a lot. 

G:  (slowly)  Yes,  maybe  it  would  tell  us  of  human  lives  being  washed  apart. 
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cracking  up  on  rocks.  Maybe  it  would  tell  of  the  experiences  of  life  itself 
as  the  river  sees  them,  the  true,  the  cruel  side  of  life,  the  real  side  of 
life,  not  the  artificial,  not  the  veneered  side. — Yes  it  could  say — quite 
a lot. 

( pause  ) 

G:  It  reminds  me  of  a poem  I learned  in  high  school. 

(slowly,  slightly  sad) 

Oh  river,  treacherous  as  can  be 
I'll  never  leave  the  side  of  thee 
Thou  hast  been  only  lover, 

Thou  hast  been  my  only  mother — 

That’s  all  I remember. 

B:  (slowly)  When  my  life  in  this  world  has  past 
When  the  final  call  comes,  at  last 
I will  lie  gently  within  thee 
And  thou  my  grave  will  always  be. 

I never  thought  I would  remember  it,  but  suddenly  it  came  back  to  me 
like — like  life — like  life  itself. 

G:  Like  life — itself? 

B:  (slowly)  I came  up  here  tonight  to  commit  suicide,  to  end  my  life  in 
the  river. 

G:  No!  No!  Don’t  say  that!  (pause)  Why? 

B:  (disguestedly)  Because  I was  a coward  who  couldn’t  face  life. 

G:  You  must  of  had  some  reason.  Men  don’t  just  jump  in  rivers. 

B:  No,  men  who  have  courage  don’t,  men  who  can  take  it  don’t!  They  fight 
back,  but  me,  me.  I couldn’t.  I was  going  to  take  an  easy  way  out.  I 
was  going  to  quit! 

G:  (tenderly)  Tell  me  about  it. 

B:  There  isn’t  much  to  tell,  just  an  old  familiar  story.  Small  town  boy  doesn’t 
know  when  he  is  well  off,  goes  to  city  and  expects  to  make  a fortune, 
doesn’t  realize  there’s  a depression,  spends  all  his  money  looking  for 
work,  has  his  choice  of  either  starving  to  death  or  going  back  to  his 
home  town.  But  will  he  go  back  to  his  home  town?  No!  His  pride  is 
too  strong.  His  pride!  So  he  decides  he  can’t  stand  it  any  longer,  he’s 
washed  up.  So,  he  ends  up  on  a bridge,  like  me,  wishing  the  world  would 
fall  on  him,  crush  the  life  out  of  his  miserable  body.  Then  he  finds  he 
hasn’t  nerve  enough  to  end  it  all.  Just  an  old  familiar  story. 

G:  (slou’ly,  low  voice)  Yes,  an  old  familiar  story,  very  familiar. 

B:  (conversationally)  I suppose  I’m  boring  you  with  my  troubles. 

G.  No.  (pause)  Do  your  parents  know  what  you  have  come  too — I mean  of 
your  difficulties? 

B:  No.  I wrote  them  beautiful  glowing  letters  of  my  success.  They  think  I’m 
doing  wonderful  here.  I suppose  all  the  neighbors  think  I’m  the  little 
golden-haired  boy.  I can  hear  father  saying,  "I  knew  he’d  make  good. 
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That  boy  has  good  stock  in  him.”  That’s  what  makes  it  so  hard  to 
go  back. 

G:  But  if  you  did  go  back,  your  father  and  mother,  if  they  really  knew  what 
difficulties  you’ve  been  through,  they  would  forgive  you? 

B:  Yes,  I think  they  would.  I know  they  would.  They  always  stood  up  for 
me,  even  when  I was  wrong.  They  were  always  kind  to  me,  forgiving  me. 

G:  What  would  the  neighbors  say — would  it  bother  your  father  and  mother? 

B:  It  would  for  awhile  I suppose,  but  they  wouldn’t  really  mind. 

G:  Your  mother  would  probably  say  that  you’re  worth  more  to  her  than 
all  the  neighbors  in  the  world,  wouldn’t  she? 

B:  She  would,  I know  she  would. 

G:  Then  why  try  to  end  your  life? 

B:  You  made  it  sound  ridiculous,  haven’t  you.  When  I think  it  over  it  sounds 
rather  selfish  of  me,  rather  childish,  like  a small  boy  who  pouts  in  a 
corner  to  spite  the  whole  world. 

G:  You  going  back  to  your  parents  now? 

B:  Yes,  I am.  I’m  going  back  home.  The  more  I think  of  it,  the  more  of 
a sap  I was.  End  my  life  because  of  a little  pride,  wreck  my  mother’s 
and  father’s  life  because  of  a little  pride,  I am  the  prize  sap! — Well, 
I’ll  make  it  up.  I’m  going  back  home.  I haven’t  any  money,  but  I’ll  get 
there  if  I have  to  walk. 

G:  I’m  glad,  I’m  glad. 

B:  (tenderly)  Well,  with  your  help  I robbed  the  river  of  one  victim  tonight. 
Thank  God! 

G:  (slowly)  Yes,  we  robbed  the  river  of — one — victim  tonight. 

(The  End ) 

WARRIOR 


He  stands 

With  calloused  hand 
To  wrinkled  cheek, 

And  sneers. 

For  him  no  tears 
That  shame  the  weak. 

He  has  no  shame. 

He’s  not  to  blame 

For  countless  gory  deaths. 

The  bugles  came; 

Life  lost  its  game 
’Mid  stifled  final  breaths. 

".  . . Dear  God,  keep  Daddy  safe,  and  guard  him  with  your  light.” 
Your  prayers  are  sweet,  my  child.  Now  into  bed  . . . goodnight.” 

— George  A.  Pereira.  ’39 
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BOOK  REVIEW 


LET  YOUR  MIND  ALONE 

— James  Thurber 

Harper  & Brothers  Publishers  — New  York  and  London  — 1937 

James  Thurber  has  decided  that  life  is  too  complex.  The  truth  is  that 
he  reached  that  grave  conclusion  years  ago.  Every  one  who  knew  him  through 
his  books  was  sure  that  he  was  going  to  write  Leave  Your  Mind  Alone!: 
they  were  just  waiting  to  find  out  who  would  publish  it  and  to  see  if  that 
was  really  going  to  be  the  title  or  if  it  was  going  to  be  The  Mentally  Undis- 
ciplined Husband  on  the  Back  Porch. 

Ever  since  The  Owl  In  The  Attic  Thurber  has  been  hitting  away  at 
unnecessary  scholasticism.  When  grammarians  tried  to  popularize  the  sub- 
junctive, he  took  them  all  for  a merry  ride  in  the  indicative.  "Whether  or  not 
whether  or  no  is  ever  preferable  to  whether  or  not  depends  upon  whether  or 
not — such  sentences  Thurber  states  firmly  lead  ultimately  to  horrible  deaths. 
Having  slain  the  purists,  Mr.  Thurber  now  turns  his  attention  to  the  popular 
craze  for  self-improvement — "scientific,"  "psychological." 

Do  you  know  how  to  win  friends  and  influence  people?  Have  you  stream- 
lined your  mind?  How  will  your  lover  react  to  you  if  you  are  mentally  dis- 
ciplined and  she  is  not?  Are  you  conscious?  Do  you  enjoy  worrying?  When  will 
you  wake  up  and  live?  Thurber  and  the  rest  of  us  read  these  questions  over 
and  over,  read  them  because  we  couldn’t  see  newspapers  with  our  eyes  closed 
or  walk  blindfolded  past  every  drugstore  where  Dale  Carnegie’s  picture  stares 
up  from  among  the  ice-bags:  we  tried  that,  but  we  bumped  into  people. 
Unconsciously,  against  our  will,  we  strove  to  answer  these  questions.  So  did 
Thurber.  Let  Your  Mind  Alone  is  his  answer.  First  he  heard  his  friends  rave. 
Then  he  looked  for  himself  at  the  trainers  of  these  regimented  success-men. 
He  looked,  and  out  of  his  critical  humor  the  idea  was  born  that  is  this  book. 
As  I said,  we  all  expected  it  to  be  born.  He  ran  to  the  nearest  book  store  and 
bought  them  all:  Dr.  Mursell’s  "Streamline  Your  Mind”;  David  Seabury’s 
Howt  to  Worry  Successfully”;  Mrs.  Dorothea  Brande’s  "Live  Alone  and 
Like  It”;  Dr.  Bisch’s  "Be  Glad  You’re  Neurotic”;  Dr.  Shellow’s  "How  to 
Develope  Your  Personality” ; even  Mr.  Carnegie’s  classic.  He  read  them  all. 
Yes,  I honestly  believe  he  did.  He  looked  for  inconsistencies,  absurdities,  and 
for  "fuzzy  goings  on.” 

It  would  have  been  easy  for  him  or  for  any  other  writer  to  make  a bitter 
attack  against  the  prostitution  in  these  books  of  the  human  personality,  the 
human  idiosyncrasies  that  both  relate  our  friends  to  and  distinguish  them  from 
the  apes.  We  could  all  be  bitter  about  it.  But  Thurber  has  made  the  attack 
sane.  He  is  dispassionate.  He  is  subtle.  One  does  not  have  to  fight  what  is 
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beneath  one’s  contempt.  We  are  not  going  to  attack  the  foolish  starry-eyed 
professor  who  measured  his  roof  without  a ladder  by  the  rule  of  Pythagorus. 
And  you  may  be  sure  that  when  we  order  shingles  from  Sears’,  we  shall  do 
our  measuring  with  a ladder  and  a yard  stick. 

James  Thurber  is  a good  humorist.  A good  humorist  attacks  something 
worth  the  battle.  He  jolts  us  out  of  the  mud  in  the  rut  and  lets  us  laugh 
at  the  spatterings  on  our  coat.  He  lights  upon  a point  too  trivial  for  "wise’’ 
authors  and  by  casting  about  in  quick  reaches  of  mind  from  one  comparison 
to  another,  he  brings  us  to  sanity.  For  humor,  after  all,  is  a form  of  sanity 

that  points  out  human  values  clearly  and  assigns  them  to  their  levels.  Coupled 

with  sensitivity  it  makes  a happy  life — wise  and  incapable  of  fanaticism, 
objective  and  sympathetic. 

Thurber  is  a great  lover  of  pseudo-science.  He  loves  to  destroy  it.  Of 
course,  he  loves  to  criticize  true  scientists  for  their  lack  of  humanity,  but,  in 
this  book  at  least,  he  revels  in  overturning  the  arm  chairs  of  the  builders  of 
repressions,  sublimations,  and  retrogressions.  The  second  part  of  this  book 
he  calls  Other  pieces  more  or  less  inspirational.  Obviously  the  pieces  of  the 
first  part  were  more  inspirational.  Those  are  the  ones  directed  squarely  against 

Dr.  Bish,  Dr.  Mursell,  Mr.  Seabury,  and  Mrs.  Brande.  If  the  essays  are  in- 

spirational, they  are  no  more  so  than  the  visionary  works  they  bring  to  earth. 
Thurber  brings  to  the  fray  the  happy  faculty  for  psychological  writing  that 
comes  from  association  with  contaminated  sources.  "We  have  here,”  he 
writes,  summing  up  some  woolly  reasoning,  "what  I can  only  call  a paradise 
of  errors.  I find  in  Dr.  Shellow's  presentation  of  the  problem  and  her  solution 
of  it,  Transference,  Wishing  Thinking,  Unconscious  Substitution,  Psychological 
Dissociation,  Gordian  Knot  Cutting,  Cursory  Enumeration,  Distortion  of  Focus, 
Abandonment  of  Specific  Gravity,  Falsification  of  Premise,  Overemphasis  on 
Italics,  Rhetorical  Escapism,  and  Disregard  of  the  Indefinite  Article.”  Here 
certainly  is  Creation  of  Confusion  equal  to  that  of  the  wildest  psychoanalist. 
And  it  makes  its  point.  Laughing,  we  decide  to  let  our  minds  alone;  we  see 
the  stupidity  of  the  real  confusion. 

Thurber’s  book  is  valuable,  more  valuable  than  How  To  Lose  Friends  and 
Alienate  People.  There  is  great  difference  between  merely  turning  everything 
back-side-to  and  neatly  pointing  out  the  muddleheadedness  of  the  originals. 
The  first  method  proves  no  error  in  the  object  of  parody  but  only  brings  up 
a new  subject  which  is  really  unrelated  to  it.  Thurber’s  method  ridicules  the 
attributes  of  the  success-men  to  be.  It  asserts  again  the  worth  both  of  the 
individual  and  of  his  integrity.  And  it  exposes  vigorously  that  particular 
"cult  of  unintelligibility”  which  feeds  ambitions  and  hopes  of  hemmed-down 
clerks,  lusterless  socialities,  and  untried  high-school  students.  "This  shows 
you,”  he  writes  of  one  of  Dr.  Bisch’s  theories,  "This  shows  you  pretty  clearly  the 
point  psychologists  have  reached.  I call  it  mysticism,  but  I am  a polite  fellow; 
you  can  call  it  anything  you  want  to.  Under  any  name  it  isn’t  getting  any- 
where.” 

We  say  amen.  — Dee  Smith , ’39 
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HOKKU-FORMS  ON  THE  SINO-JAPANESE 
SITUATION 

1. 

These  poor  Chinese 
Have  lived  in  degradation 
Too  long  for  Japanese. 


2. 

Enlightenment 

Must  be  instilled  by  purest 

Trinitrotoluene. 


3. 

Or  bayonets 

Can  point  out  the  crimson  light 
Shed  by  our  rising  sun. 


4. 

Americans 

Have  given  us  the  good  steel 
To  urge  our  worthy  cause. 

5. 

Men  of  Nippon 

The  Emperor  calls  to  you 

With  bloody  tears  of  joy. 

6. 

Hara-kari 

Awaits  foolish  Japanese 
Indulged  in  anarchy. 


My  on  W . Fisher,  ’39 
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MUSIC 


ORPHEUS  ON  A DISC 

The  phonograph  of  today  is  as  superior  to  the  old  gramaphone  as  the 
streamlined  car  is  to  the  horseless  carriage.  Modern  electric  recording,  available 
through  the  medium  of  the  radio,  has  made  music  a new,  sparkling  reality 
for  every  home  and  individual.  Inexpensive  record  players  that  plug  into  the 
loudspeaker  of  any  radio  are  on  the  market.  The  greatest  symphony  orchestras 
and  the  most  famous  soloists  of  our  time  have  had  their  art  sealed  for  our 
almost  eternal  enjoyment.  Extremely  sensitive  pick-ups  have  recorded,  with 
amazing  fidelity,  the  complete  range  of  any  instrument,  from  its  lowest  and 
faintest  note  to  its  shrillest  and  loudest.  Records,  hardened  by  a new  process, 
will  last  a lifetime  if  cared  for  properly. 

The  problem  of  music  lovers  who  wish  to  have  their  favorite  artists 
at  their  finger  tips  has  been  solved.  RCA  Victor  has  already  published  over 
500  albums  of  music,  including  most  of  the  great  classical  and  modern  works, 
not  to  mention  the  hundreds  of  individual  records.  Today,  a library  of  record 
albums  is  as  common  a fact  as  a library  of  books — on  our  own  campus,  there 
are  the  Carnegie  and  Music  Record  Club  collections  available  for  students. 
With  the  new  developments  in  recording,  the  nation  is  becoming  more  and 
more  conscious  of  the  great  music  that  has  existed  through  the  ages,  and  the 
great  music  being  composed  now. 

Lately,  RCA  Victor  has  released  such  albums  as:  Richard  Strauss' 
Symphonia  Domestica  (M-520;  Philadelphia  Symphony  with  Eugene  Or- 
many),  another  of  this  great  composer’s  amusing  compositions,  in  which  the 
entire  home  life  of  a family  is  depicted,  even  to  the  gurgle  of  the  bath-tub 
drain;  Paul  Hindemith’s  Quartet,  No.  3 (M-524;  Coolidge  String  Quartet), 
a work  by  a famous  contemporary  played  by  a famous  Quartet;  Smetana’s 
The  Moldau  (M-523;  Czech  Philharmonic  with  Rafael  Kubelik),  beautiful 
descriptive  music  by  this  Bohemian  of  his  own  homeland;  Brahms  Song 
Society,  Vol.  1 (M-522;  Alexander  Kipnis,  basso),  an  album  that  will  fill  a 
gap  in  the  library  of  the  collector  or  lover  of  German  Lieder;  and  Schumann’s 
Concerto  in  A Minor  (M-473;  Myra  Hess,  piano,  and  Orchestra  with  Walter 
Goehr) . 

This  last  is  an  excellent  recording  of  a beautifully  played  piece  of  music. 
Myra  Hess,  well-known  for  her  Bach  interpretations,  has  really  caught  the 
spirit  of  this  concerto  that  was  written  by  Robert  Schumann  when  he  was  under 
the  influence  of  Bach.  The  composition  is  simple,  yet  strong  and  moving, 
and  Myra  Hess  has  expressed  all  the  rhythmic  force  of  the  composer  in  her 
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playing.  There  are  places  where  the  piano  sings  aloud,  as  though  it  were  an 
actual  instrument  in  the  room  of  the  listener,  and  not  a wavy  groove  in  a 
record.  The  combination  of  piano  and  oboe  in  this  Concerto,  the  various  con- 
versations between  the  solo  instrument  and  the  orchestra  make  the  A Minor 
Concerto  a charming  and  melodious  work,  sure  to  please  anyone. 

Of  the  individual  recordings  published  in  January  by  Victor,  one  stands 
out  for  its  uniqueness.  This  one  is  the  Abendsegen  from  the  favorite  Hansel 
and  Gretel  (No.  1948)  sung  by  Elisabeth  Schumann.  Madame  Schumann  sings 
both  voices,  contralto  and  soprano,  on  the  same  side  of  this  record,  and  the 
whole  is  a perfect,  harmonic  blend.  On  the  other  side  are  the  Folk  sited,  and 
Lied  des  Sandmannchens  from  the  same  opera. 

Here,  on  round  discs  of  hard  wax,  is  graven  music  for  every  mood  and 
taste;  here  is  preserved  for  man  the  emotional  thoughts  and  reactions  of  the 
great  composers,  and  the  interpretations  of  these  men’s  writings  by  the  great 
artists  of  the  world.  Orpheus  sings  again,  imprisoned  in  a disc  for  the  pleasure 
of  man.  — S.  R. 


LONGING  FOR  THE  STARS 

I was  given  a task  to  do 
At  evening  when  the  stars  were  out, 
Such  a stupid,  mean  little  task 
It  seemed — I ran  away — 

And  lying  idle  and  dreaming, 

Wished  that  I had  a net 
To  catch  the  stars 
Clustering  like  white  moths 
About  the  moon’s  pale  flame. 

I heard  the  wind  and  the  pine 
Laugh  softly  together,  and  fretted 
That  the  wind  and  the  pine 
Should  laugh. 

Then  the  pine  chided  gently,  "Child, 
Stars  alone  will  buy  no  bread; 

But  the  humble  task  well  done 
Is  a net  for  catching  stars.” 


— Helen  Marshall,  ’40 
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CONVERSATION  UNDER  THE  YEW  TREE 

— Beryl  Briggs,  '39 


CHARACTERS:  GENERAL  HONOR,  PRIVATE  PUSHED 

GENERAL  HONOR:  You  are  now  a soldier,  wearing  the  uniform  of  a 
proud  country.  It  is  your  duty  to  defend  the  glory  of  the  land  that  bore  and 
nurtured  you.  You  must  understand  the  philosophy  of  the  stand  of  National 
Sovereignity.  This  is  the  policy  that  has  been  so  ably  defended  by  Walter 
Lippmann;  "It  is  the  privilege  of  the  strong  to  be  free.’’  So  long  as  no  one 
nation  has  a preponderance  of  power  there  will  be  anarchy.  The  only  security 
against  anarchy  is  "reestablishment  of  arbiter  that  has  undisputed  control." 
And  we  are  agreed  that  the  United  States  is  the  only  nation  that  is  capable 
of  this  stance. 

PRIVATE  PUSHED:  I do  not  agree  that  this  policy  is  the  only  way  to 
world  peace.  For  how  can  this  policy  be  other  than  a temporary  hope  for 
peace?  Do  you  not  take  into  account  the  fact  that  the  world  of  today  is  far 
different  from  the  world  of  twenty  years  ago?  Do  you  not  realize  that  the 
new  bond  of  social  relations  is  not  one  of  the  vertical  order  of  nationalism; 
but  that  the  classes  of  the  nations  are  in  a horizontal  sympathy?  That  there 
is  a more  common  bond  between  the  laborers  of  Europe  and  America  then 
there  could  possibly  be  between  the  American  laborer  and  the  American 
millionaire?  This  is  the  bond  that  the  leaders  of  nationalism  are  trying  to 
sever  because  they  realize  that  their  hopes  of  maintaining  an  isolated  country 
will  be  defeated  if  the  classes  are  allowed  to  intergrate. 

You  militarists  are  always  talking  about  the  need  of  being  prepared. 
Granted  that  this  world  is  far  from  ideal;  but  have  you  ever  stopped  to  think 
that  you  are  trying  to  maintain  the  order  of  the  world  by  the  same  methods 
that  have  been  used  ever  since  time  immemorial;  and  that  these  policies  have 
never  maintained  any  sort  of  world  peace?  Can’t  you  see  that  even  your  poli- 
cies of  military  methods  are  obsolete.  For  example,  you  are  still  building  great 
warships,  costing  millions  of  dollars,  weighing  45,000  tons  (which  can  be 
blown  to  bits  by  airplanes  more  easily  then  the  smaller  ships  because  they 
are  bigger  targets).  Yet  you  go  on  and  arm  to  the  teeth  and  expect  the  people 
to  meekly  follow  after. 

You  believe  in  warfare  because  it  is  the  only  means  that  has  ever  been 
employed  to  settle  international  disputes.  War  has  never  settled  a problem 
satisfactorily,  but  you  still  cling  to  the  past  and  give  the  cry  to  arm.  You  tell 
me  that  we  must  walk  softly  and  carry  a big  stick.  If  we  are  constantly 
preparing  for  war,  if  war  is  the  paramount  object  on  the  horizon;  (it  would 
have  to  be  since  we  are  being  so  heavily  taxed  for  this  so-called  defense) 
HOW  is  that  a way  to  avert  war? 
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And  then  you  tell  me  that  we  must  defend  our  honor,  that  it  is  a noble 
purport,  but  do  you  realize  that  if  we  were  to  engage  in  another  war  that 
the  loss  to  property,  natural  resources  and  life  would  be  unbelievable  in 
its  destruction.  We  are  no  longer  fighting  hand  to  hand  combat  with  spear 
or  powder  musket.  No — bombers  can  wipe  out  whole  cities  in  a night’s  raid, 
tanks  can  spread  poisonous  gas  over  a battle  field  and  massacre  an  army  with 
liquid  fire.  It  does  not  mean  a war  of  just  the  cream  of  young  manhood,  but 
rather  means  a bloody  shriveling  of  all  mankind. 

DO  you  expect  me  to  stand  here  and  glory  in  the  fact  that  you  shoved 
me  into  a uniform  to  fight  for  the  integrity  of  my  native  land  ? I know  that 
wars  are  fought  for  diabolical  reasons  and  not  for  the  stainless  honor  of  an 
illustrious  land.  Can  you  name  just  one  cause  that  is  alive  today  that  would 
be  worth  the  millions  of  dollars  spent  on  war;  the  privations  and  bitterness 
of  heavy  taxation,  the  wholesale  slaughter  of  millions  of  lives,  the  missing 
legs  and  arms,  bloodless  hearts,  earth  raped  of  its  vegetation,  shattered  shells 
of  life  raising  bloody  arm  stumps  "daring  to  damn  the  vicious  sky,”  rotting 
dead,  buried  dead,  and  the  stench  of  fire,  blood  and  human  hatred  permeating 
the  four  corners  of  the  earth  . . . Can  you  name  so  noble  a cause?  You 
don’t  answer.  No — not  even  you  can  find  a cause  worthy  of  this  harvest. 


YEW  TREE:  There  is  only  silence  now  as  a slumped  general  tries  in 
vain  to  brighten  his  tarnished  medals;  while  a face  filled  with  wind  and  sun 
pleads  for  a cause  that  is  his  own.  Now  I hear  the  drums  beating  low,  and 
bugles  crying  softly;  as  I turn  my  branches  to  see  a nearby  hill  where  people 
come  in  the  May  morning. 


Nothing — 

But  a bronze  plate 
On  rough  stone. 

Only — 

Names  and  names 
Of  dead  men. 

Nothing — 

But  a red  geranium 
By  the  stone. 

Only — 

Women’s  tears 

And  children's  queries. 

Nothing — 

But  a war  in  Spain, 
Endless  blood  and  battle. 
Only — 

Memorial  Day  in  America, 
A shop  — closed  holiday. 
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MARIE  D’AQUINO 

Marie  D’Aquino, 

Heavy  lip, 

A sugared  voice, 

A cushioned  hip; 

And  roundly  sweet 
Her  dimpled  face 
When  well  set  off  by 
By  nightly  lace! 

Boccaccio 

Could  not  but  stare 
When  candle-light 
Glanced  on  her  hair. 

What  is  the  harm 

Of  holding  thus 
Her  comely  arm? 

What  harm  to  look 
Into  those  eyes 
What  means  that  sigh 
Of  yours?  She  buys 
So  easily 

Your  love?  Only 
Lies  she  there 
And  faoilely 

Draws  you  to  her? 

Only  this?  Or  were 

There  ties  of  thought — 

Literary 

Style  and  plot? 

Commonly 

Together  stand  ? 

Or  is  it  just 

The  candles  and, — 

And  Marie — 

While  still  there  lingers 
On  your  forehead 
Such  warm  fingers. 

— Dee  Smith,  ’39 
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SANTAYANA  AND  HIS  POETRY 

— Melvin  H.  Chalfen,  '40 

PERHAPS  it  would  not  be  accurate  to  describe  Santayana  as  a pure  human- 
ist. He  embodies  the  religious  feeling  which  is  present  in  Cardinal  New- 
man, the  romanticism  of  Shelley  and  Wordworth,  and  the  spirit  of  humanism 
which  has  become  synonymous  with  Arnold.  As  a background  for  his 
philosophy,  Santayana  has  fused  his  rich  Spanish  heritage  with  the  loftiest 
of  classical  traditions.  His  poetry  which  is  subtle,  sincere,  and  philosophical 
reflects  this  profound  culture. 

Santayana’s  earlier  sonnets— written  between  1883  and  1893 — are  con- 
cerned with  the  relationship  between  life  and  religion.  The  sonnets  mark 
the  beginning  of  the  evaluation  of  Santayana  the  philosopher  and  the  man. 
As  a young  man  of  twenty  years,  Santayana  learned  that  to  attain  the  spiritual 
freedom  of  religion,  man  must  renounce  all  his  earthly  pleasures.  He  could 
not  reconcile  himself  with  the  thought  of  renunciation,  and  then  turned  to 
the  world  of  nature;  but  in  doing  so,  he  did  not  lose  faith  in  God  and  in  man. 
"It  is  not  wisdom  to  be  only  wise, 

And  on  the  inward  vision  close  the  eyes, 

But  it  is  wisdom  to  believe  the  heart. 

Bid,  then,  the  tender  light  of  faith  to  shine 
By  which  alone  the  mortal  heart  is  led 
Unto  the  thinking  of  the  thought  divine.’’ 

In  his  sonnet  "I  would  1 bad  been  born  in  nature’s  day,”  Santayana  turns 
still  more  toward  the  romantic  school  of  writing,  but  retains  the  classical 
style.  He  seems  to  be  influenced  by  Wordsworth’s  "The  world  is  too  much 
with  us.”  Santayana  points  out  the  complexity  of  modern  life  with  its  bur- 
dens and  sorrows  which  have  arisen  from  our  industrial  age;  the  beauty  and 
the  joys  of  simple  living  have  been  forgotten.  Only  in  nature  can  man  be  at 
peace  with  himself,  for  in  the  underlying  heart  of  nature  there  is  peace  and 
rest.  Santayana  finds  in  nature  the  beauty  which  man  is  perpetually  desiring 
and  pursuing.  It  was  said  that  Santayana  likewise  embodies  the  romanticism 
of  Shelley.  A most  vivid  example  of  this  is  afforded  by  a comparison  of 
Shelley’s  "Music  when  soft  voices  die”  with  Santayana’s  sonnet  "A  perfect 
love  is  nourished  by  despair.”  Although  their  styles  differ,  the  two  poems 
are  analogous  in  thought,  figures,  and  an  underlying  quality  of  sorrow.  Through- 
out Santayana’s  poetry  there  persist’s  a remorse,  a longing  for  a world  with 
less  sorrow. 

"Have  patience  . . . 

For  by  excess  of  evil,  evil  dies. 

And,  all  life’s  losses  cancelled  by  life’s  loss, 

Thou  shalt  lay  down  all  burdens  on  thy  cross, 

And  be  that  day  with  God  in  Paradise.” 
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Like  all  other  true  humanists,  Santayana  is  vehement  in  his  denunciation 
of  our  materialistic  age  ” that  talks  of  freedom  and  is  slave  to  riches.”  Our 
Me  is  one  without  beauty.  We  leave  ourselves  no  moment  in  which  to 
pause  and  uncover  the  subtle  pleasures  latent  in  our  minds.  We  are  drugged 
by  the  venom  of  Mammon  and  the  lust  for  "many  possessions."  Nature 
intended  us  to  be  more  than  machinery  that  merely  exists  to  propagate  more 
machines.  She  intended  us  "to  love  in  all  things  mortal,  only  what  is  eternal." 
It  is  this,  Santayana  believes,  which  raises  man  above  the  status  of  an 
animal.  Yet,  Santayana  realizes  that  human  nature  is  an  eternal  unchanging 
law.  We  will  come  and  go  in  cycles  of  "sweetness  and  light”  and  death 
and  darkness  until  the  earth  becomes  a dead  body.  Santayana  has  the  trace 
of  an  inherited  resignation  to  fate  so  characteristic  of  the  Spaniard.  Never- 
theless, he  has  a stability  and  a balance  of  mind  which  have  enabled  him 
to  evaluate  human  life. 


THE  RIDDLE  OF  LIFE 


Strange  as  it  may  seem 
Life  is  but  a dream  . . . 

A dream  of  truth 
That  never  can  come  true. 

Life  is  but  a thwarting  of 
The  inner  soul — 

And  each  must  play 

his  saddened  role. 

— A Mikels,  ’42 


The  Editors  of  the  Collegian  Quarterly  welcome  any 
comments  or  constructive  criticism  that  may  lead  to  the  improve- 
ment of  the  publication. 
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DIVE  IN 

By 

Richard  Glendon 


Mass.  State  College 
Wings  in  the  Army 


Warren  S.  Baker,  Jr., 
State  ’ 38 , B.S.,  Q.T.V., 
dives  Army’s  new  low 
icing  monoplane. 


UNTIL  Germany  seems  to  be  winning,  Amer- 
ica need  not  decide  whether  to  participate 
in  the  present  war.  Two  or  three  per  cent  of  the 
people  will  insist  that  America  has  a clear  moral 
duty  to  aid  England  and  France,  but  ninety  odd 
percent  will  feel  that  the  United  States  should 
maintain  its  neutrality  at  least  until  there  is 
definite  danger  of  an  Allied  defeat.  When  and  if 
that  danger  arises,  the  question  of  American  par- 
ticipation in  the  war  will  become  a burning  issue. 
It  is  the  opinion  of  some  observers  that  if  such 
a time  arrives,  the  President  will  exert  the  power- 
ful means  at  his  disposal  to  bring  America  into 
war. 

It  would  be  easy,  especially  for  one  who  may 
be  called  upon  to  fight,  to  adopt  the  blind  attitude 


of  American  pacifists  and  say,  with  no  further 
consideration,  “w'e  won’t  fight  until  foreign  sol- 
diers land  on  American  soil.”  But  obviously  some 
sort  of  consideration  ought  to  be  given  the  sit- 
uation before  such  a decision  is  made.  We  must 
decide  whether  or  not  it  is  our  national  best  in- 
terest to  fight;  for  it  is  a question  of  national 
interest  and  not  of  morality.  It  is  not  a question 
of  whether  England  and  France  are  morally  right 
and  Hitler  morally  wrong.  I suspect  that  neither 
side  is  wholly  pure.  I am  aware  of  Hitler’s  sins, 
but  I can  not  forget  that  British  and  French  lead- 
ers have  gleefully  exploited  colonial  territories, 
that  recently  they  were  willing  to  desert  Ethiopia 
and  Spain  in  cases  of  clear  aggression,  and  that 
a year  ago  they  sold  out  Czechoslovakia  to  the 
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very  Germany  they  are  now  fighting.  That  treas- 
on to  the  Czechs  may  have  even  been  a deliber- 
ate attempt  to  draw  German  energy  off  to  the 
east,  and  maybe  into  eventual  conflict  with  Rus- 
sia. Both  sides  in  this  war  are  fighting  for  their 
national  interests  as  they  conceive  them.  Ameri- 
ca too,  then,  should  determine  its  action  on  a basis 
of  national  interest  and  not  of  morality. 

In  order  to  determine  where  our  national  in- 
terest lies,  we  must  peer  into  the  mist,  or  rather 
through  the  battle  smoke  and  gas  of  the  future 
and  try  to  see  what  kind  of  Europe  will  emerge 
from  the  holocaust.  If  England  and  her  allies  win, 
undoubtedly  a Europe  and  a world  much  like  the 
prewar  one,  with  preserved  British  and  French 
Empires  will  be  re-established.  There  is  in  such 
a settlement,  per  se,  nothing  for  which  Ameri- 
cans should  fight.  To  visualize  the  world  if  Ger- 
many wins  is  more  difficult,  partly  because  all 
the  nations  of  Europe  have  not  yet  chosen  sides 
in  the  battle.  It  seems  certain,  however,  that  in- 
herent in  a German  victory  will  be  factors  in- 
imical to  the  best  interest  of  the  United  States. 

The  contemplation  of  a Hitler  victory  can, 
indeed,  become  a nightmare.  Timid  Americans 
may  well  shudder  when  they  consider  a World 
under  domination  of  the  German  dictator:  Nazi 
storm  troopers  quartered  in  London  and  Paris, 
German  armies  policing  the  Rhine  Valley,  recal- 
citrant English  and  Frenchmen  being  shipped  off 
to  concentration  camps,  German  officials  brow- 
beating the  governments  of  Rumania,  Spain, 
Sweden,  and  Holland  into  abject  submission,  even 
Mussolini  and  Stalin  submissive  before  the  Ger- 
man might.  Worse  still  is  the  thought  of  Nazi 
agents  exploiting  with  a grimmer  vengeance  the 
colonies  formerly  under  British  and  French  rule. 
The  awful  climax  of  the  nightmare  is  Hitler  in 
possession  of  the  British  fleet,  and  the  German 
navy  using  Bermuda,  Newfoundland,  and  British 
West  Indies  as  submarine  and  air  bases.  The  pic- 
ture is  not  pleasant:  Anglo-French  culture,  tradi- 
tions, and  freedoms,  prostrate  under  the  iron  heel 
of  German  militarism;  American  trade  with  Eu- 
rope shut  off ; and  an  arrogant  Prussian  military 
threatening  even  American  independence. 

The  picture,  however,  like  most  nightmares, 
is  worse  than  the  reality.  A victorious  Germany 
will  exert  hegemony  over  small  European  neu- 
trals and  force  England  and  France  under  the 
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yoke,  ending  freedom,  persecuting  minorities,  and 
proscribing  the  intelligentia.  Such  a condition  will 
be  unfortunate,  but  it  doesn’t  vitally  concern 
America.  The  same  Germany  may  or  may  not 
want  to  trade  with  America,  though  I am  willing 
to  prophesy  that,  if  she  can  pay  for  them,  war 
wracked  Europe  will  want  our  goods  no  matter 
which  side  wins.  But  even  if  a German  victory 
completely  destroyed  our  commerce,  the  result 
would  be  bearable.  Our  total  annual  foreign  trade 
amounts  to  but  a few  billion  dollars,  and  we  could 
probably  cease  foreign  trade  completely  with  less 
economic  readjustment  than  occurs  from  year  to 
year  in  domestic  production. 

There  remains  the  threat  of  German  military 
might.  To  this  powerful  United  States  behind 
3000  miles  of  Atlantic  water,  German  military  is 
a hollow  threat.  If  Germany  should  force  the  Al- 
lies to  a humiliating  defeat,  it  would  be  necessary 
for  the  United  States  to  guarantee  Canadian  in- 
dependence, and  to  seize  the  small  British  and 
French  colonies  scattered  throughout  the  Amer- 
ican Hemisphere.  German  leaders  would  be  an- 
gered, no  doubt,  but  what  could  they  do?  Pro- 
voked even  by  American  seizure  of  British  colo- 
nies in  America,  Hitler  would  be  unable  to  harm 
America. 

Hitler’s  nation  will  be  war-weary  and  bled 
white  lefore  he  conquers  Europe.  Italy  and  Rus- 
sia— the  latter  much  stronger  in  a military  way 
than  the  sensational  American  press  dispatches 
suggest — will  still  be  in  existence,  and  the  Ger- 
man leader  would  think  twice  before  sending  sol- 
diers to  America  and  exposing  his  back  to  Stalin 
and  Mussolini.  German  soldiers  will  be  needed  to 
prevent  uprisings  in  England  and  France.  To  talk 
of  landing  foreign  soldiers  on  the  North  Ameri- 
can mainland  while  there  is  an  American  fleet  is 
an  absurdity.  The  possibility  that  Germany  can 
seize  the  British  fleet  is  slight.  If  the  fleet  is  in- 
tact as  the  time  for  British  surrender  approaches, 
it  can  sail  to  Canada  or  Bermuda,  or  the  British 
can  order  its  destruction  in  their  own  harbors. 
Even  if  an  invader  had  complete  control  of  the 
seas,  he  would  need  the  impossible  numerical 
supremacy  of  four  to  one  to  force  a landing  on 
our  shores.  There  is  no  danger  that  American 
cities  will  be  attacked  from  the  air.  It  is  still  3000 
miles  from  Europe  over  a stormy  Atlantic  Ocean. 

Continued  on  Page  Twenty-One 
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By 

Carleton  P.  Jones 

THE  day  had  broken  clear  and  windy.  All 
morning  I had  been  loafing  around  the  boat 
house  passing  the  time  of  day  and  watching  the 
tips  of  the  scurrying  whitecaps  out  in  the 
‘ broads  .’  Anyone  who  has  had  much  to  do  with 
Winnepesaukee  will  know  that  the  ‘ broads’  is  a 
twenty  mile  stretch  of  open  water  that  is  no  cinch 
for  small  craft  on  a windy  day.  As  I said,  1 had 
been  loafing  around  with  not  much  to  do;  so  when 
my  friend  flipped  her  cigarette  into  the  wind  and 
mischievously  proposed  the  bet,  I was  fool  enough 
to  take  her  up  on  it.  After  all,  what  were  the 
‘broads’  compared  to  a pair  of  beautiful,  brown 
eyes?  So  without  further  hesitation,  I slid  the 
canoe  down  the  runway  and  set  out  to  round  the 
island. 

I paddled  away  from  the  dock  and  out  over 
the  sloping  ledge  in  great  style,  but  it  was  not 
until  1 got  my  first  view  of  the  veritable  tide-race 
that  raged  just  beyond  the  island’s  shelter  that  I 
had  any  doubts  as  to  my  canoeing  ability.  What  1 
saw  before  me  dampened  my  spirits  no  little,  I’m 
telling  you.  Already  the  canoe  was  pounding  the 
waves,  and  I could  feel  the  pull  of  the  wind  on  the 
bow.  Resting  my  paddle  on  the  gunnels,  I slid  to 
a more  stable  position,  kneeling  on  the  floor  near 
the  middle.  My  plan  was  to  cut  obliquely  into  the 
‘broads’  and  take  the  waves  head  on  until  I clear- 
ed the  island.  Then,  to  give  plenty  of  leeway  for 
the  force  of  the  wind,  run  the  waves  broadside 
until  I gained  the  other  side  of  the  island,  and 
have  an  easy  time  running  before  the  wind. 
‘‘Between  the  idea 
And  the  reality 
Between  the  motion 
And  the  act 
Falls  the  Shadow” 


Not  realizing  the  significance  of  the  fore- 
going passage,  but  with  noble  aspirations,  I drove 
my  paddle  deep  and  swept  out  into  the  white 
water.  The  first  big  roller  bobbed  the  bow  into 
the  air,  the  canoe  shuddered,  and  a gust  of  wind 
and  spray  swept  us  around  like  a top.  Now  we 
were  in  a ‘spot,’  I say  “we”  because  from  that 
moment  on  the  canoe  ceased  to  be  something 
docile  and  inert  and  assumed  the  nature  of  a re- 
bellious individual  with  a mind  of  its  own.  Well, 
here  we  were  facing  in  the  opposite  direction, 
scudding  along  before  the  waves  like  a leaf  in  a 
mill  pond.  Something  had  to  be  done  unless  we 
wanted  to  pile  up  in  Wilfboro  harbor  or,  worse 
still,  on  the  bottom.  After  trying  vainly  to  swing 
the  bow*  into  the  wind  again,  I concluded  that  I 
could  best  fool  the  elements  by  merely  turning 
around  in  the  canoe.  So  at  the  next  opportune 
moment  I slid  into  my  new  position — and  ship- 
ped a little  water  in  the  bargain.  It  was  cold,  and 
as  it  swished  around  my  knees  it  sent  a tingle 
through  my  limbs.  I think  the  canoe  must  have 
felt  it,  too,  because  it  lurched  and  reared  like  an 
unbroken  bronco.  Every  stroke  of  the  paddle  sent 
the  bow  deep  into  an  advancing  whitecap.  Water 
came  over  the  gunnels  in  showers.  Then  came  the 
big  waves — three  ordinary  waves  rolled  into  one. 
They  came  in  groups  of  three  and  four — great 
rolling,  roaring  whitecaps  with  snarling  fangs 
that  bit  ravenously  along  the  bow  and  crashed 
inboard  in  a slither  of  cold  foam.  In  the  face  of 
this  formidable  onslaught  progress  was  extremely 
slow,  and  a good  half  hour  had  elapsed  before  1 
dared  risk  the  windward  of  the  island. 

If  taking  the  waves  head-on  had  been  bad, 
broadside  was  little  better.  To  be  sure  there 
wasn’t  the  slashing  spray  from  the  bow  which 
had  threatened  to  flounder  us;  but  instead,  the 
canoe  rose  and  fell,  hanging  on  the  crests  and 
then  sliding  sickeningly  into  the  troughs.  That 
Continued  on  Page  Twenty-Two 
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PEN  AND  INK 

By 

Professor  Emeritus 
FRANK  A,  WAUGH 


IN 

SUGAR  TIME 

By 

PROF, 

FRANK  PRENTICE  RAND 
From  Garlington 


It’s  sugar-time  in  Garlingtown, 

As  all  her  children  know; 

For  strange,  street  yearnings  waken 
When  sap  begins  to  flow, 

And  brooks  break  forth  in  crystal  spray 
And  sunshine  melts  the  snow. 

It’s  sugar-time  in  Garlingtown, 

For  spring  is  in  the  air; 

And  all  her  sons  are  stalwart 
And  all  her  daughters  fair, 

As  lustily  from  dawn  to  dark 

They  make  the  syrup  there. 

It’s  sugar-time  in  Garlingtown, 

And  maples,  gnarled  and  old. 

May  hear  their  mighty  heart-beats 
In  buckets  manifold; 

Again  the  ancient  miracle, 

The  mystery  untold. 

It’s  sugar-time  in  Garlingtown, 

And  still,  methinks,  1 see 

Four  hands  upon  a bucket, 

And  two  belonged  to  me; 

The  sweetest  yield  in  Garlingtown 
Was  nothing  from  a tree. 
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BLIND  DATES 

By 

EVEDETT  SPENCER,  JE. 

“Maivsonel’s  Bulldog” 


IN  ORDER  to  keep  this  paper  a purely  scien- 
tific treatise  I shall  immediately,  though  I 
know  that  I am  wasting  excellent  introductory 
material,  refer  to  the  following  article  which  re- 
cently appeared  on  the  scientific  page  of  the  New 
York  Times: 

The  article  reads  in  part : 

“ Amherst , Oct.  3 — Startling  developments 
and  revelations  in  the  field  of  blind  dates,  newly- 
formed  branch  of  applied  psychology,  were  made 
here  today  by  Axel  B.  Mawsonel,  Jr.,  youthful 
mind  expert,  and  Everett  R.  Spencer,  Jr.,  youth- 
ful expert. 

Mawsonel  and  Spencer,  seniors  at  Massa- 
chusetts State  College,  have,  after  a series  of 
secret  investigations  into  the  “why  and  where- 
fore” of  blind  dates,  announced  their  discoveries. 
According  to  reliable  authorities,  the  profundity 
of  the  Mawsonel— Spencer  Theory  of  Blind  Dates 
will  startle  the  psychological  world.” 

I have  the  deepest  regret  that  the  Times  men- 
tioned my  name  along  with  Axel’s.  I admit  that  I 
helped  Axel  compile  the  necessary  data  “to 
startle  the  psychological  world,”  and  I do  feel 
somewhat  proud  that  the  Times  did  consider  me 
as  an  important  cog  in  Axel’s  gear;  but  my  work, 
impressive  as  it  seems,  nevertheless,  does  not  jus- 
tify my  name  appearing  beside  his.  All  I did  was 
merely  add  figures,  divide,  and  perform  minor, 
though  important  and  significant,  tasks.  Again 
I repeat,  I should  not  have  received  the  same 
glory  as  did  Axel.  For  it  is  Axel  who  deserves 
the  laurel.  Without  his  patience  and  his  cool 
mind,  I have  no  doubt  whatever  that  our  experi- 
ments would  have  failed.  The  Times  was  most 
unfair  to  poor  Axel. 

I further  regret  that  the  Times  neglected  to 
enumerate  the  discoveries  resulting  from  our  ex- 


periments. For,  of  late,  I have  received  several 
letters  from  prominent  psychologists  throughout 
the  country  requesting  that  I send  them  the  par- 
ticulars. A few  of  the  more  eminent  Behaviorists 
and  Gestaltists  even  have  had  the  audacity  to 
doubt  the  validity  and  reliability  of  our  experi- 
ments. The  doubting  of  these  psychological 
Thomases  aroused  our  ire  and  indignation.  Axel’s 
feelings  were  more  than  hurt.  Therefore,  in  order 
that  I might  eidighten  the  unbelievers,  and  in 
order  that  our  hitherto  secret  particulars  might 
find  their  way  into  every  psychological  labora- 
tory, with  its  blocks  and  puzzles,  I find  it  expedi- 
ent to  write  this  treatise.  I also  cherish  the  hope 
that  some  day  I may  be  known  as  “Mawsonel’s 
bulldog.” 

Axel  and  I began  our  experiments  regarding 
the  “why  and  wherefore”  of  blind  dates  two  years 
ago  after  we  were  co-jointly  victimized — rather, 
neatly  deceived,  into  accepting  such  invitations. 
I need  not  bother  the  reader  with  the  substance 
of  our  subsequent  compact  joining  us  in  a life- 
long study  of  blind  dates,  or  with  the  material 
concerning  our  lengthy  preliminary  investiga- 
tions. But,  I shall  immediately  refer  to  the  ques- 
tionnaire devised  by  Axel,  with  my  help,  to  study 
the  attitude  of  college  students  to  what  Axel  and 
I call  “the  bane  of  student  existence.”  And  I shall 
in  the  following  paragraphs  elaborate  on  the  re- 
sults effected  therein. 

The  aim  of  our  questionnaire  was  to  discover 
the  college  students’  attitude  towards  the  blind 
dates  and  the  problems  arising  from  such  dates. 
Such  an  effort  might  seem  to  the  less  astute  psy- 
chologists to  be  quite  futile,  but  blind  dates  have 
always  been  more  or  less  of  a problem  with  col- 
lege students;  and  it  is  unquestionably  the  duty 
of  the  psychologists  to  study  human  problems; 
and  since  most  college  students  are  human,  it 
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naturally  follows  that  it  is  the  psychologist’s  duty 
to  study  blind  dates.  These  are  facts  which  can- 
not be  denied. 

The  student  questionnaire  was  sent  to  two 
typical  American  colleges,  Smith  and  Dartmouth. 
We  regarded  Smith  as  an  outstanding  and  charac- 
teristic women’s  college.  We  selected  Dartmouth 
because  it  is  an  outstanding  men’s  university — 
though  Amherst  men  annually  vote  Dartmouth  as 
being  the  most  popular  co-ed  school.  We  expected 
reliable  answers  to  our  questions  from  both 
schools,  and  to  our  surprise  and  good  fortune,  we 
received  them. 

First,  I should  like  to  discuss  the  results  we 
obtained  at  Smith.  Of  the  212  girls  who  partici- 
pated in  our  experiments,  only  one,  only  one,  1 
repeat,  had  not  been 
on  a blind  date. (She 
proved  to  be  major- 
ing in  mathematics 
and  chemisty.)  All 
the  girls  went  on 
blind  dates  willing- 
ly, and  several  were 
obviously  surprised. 

There  were  various 
answers  to  Nos.  6 
and  7.  No.  8,  as  we 
anticipated,  caused 
a great  deal  of 
trouble,  and  the  col- 
1 e g e a u t h o r i- 
t ies  nearly  banned 
our  enterprise.  One 
girl  wrote  in  oppo- 
site No.  8,  “that’s 
old  fashioned  stuff. 

Haven’t  you  ever 
read  any  of  Marga- 
ret Banning’s  arti- 
cles. We  girls  sure 
are  naughty.”  Of 
course,  Axel  and  I 
had  to  eliminate 
that  paper  because 
we  had  definitely 
asked  for  no  “funny 
stuff.”  (Axel  and 
I nearly  came  to 
blows  attempting  to 


date  up  the  girl  in  question.)  Questions  nine  and 
ten  received  little  attention  from  the  co-eds.  The 
answers  to  the  fatal  eleventh  proved  that  not  one 
girl  took  the  vows.  One  girl  wrote  “give  me  time.” 
The  no’s  had  the  definite  majority  in  No.  12.  In 
the  space  allotted  for  remarks,  there  were  various 
and  sundry,  what  we  call  “wise  cracks.”  One  ser- 
ious girl  wrote,  “If  I go  on  another  blind  date,  I 
think  that  I’ll  simply  die!”  A few  of  the  choice 
remarks  are  as  follows:  “So  what.”  “Are  you  tall 
and  handsome,  or  are  you  like  the  rest  of  the  blind 
dates?”  “Oh,  you  kid.”  “Just  call  be  Sugar.” 
And  “up  with  blind  dates,  nerts.” 

The  Dartmouth  men  were  more  gentlemanly 
than  the  Smith  women  were  lady-like.  For  some 
reason  or  other,  they  were  not  so  committal.  Their 

answers  to  the  ques- 
tions were  all  in  all 
quite  similar  to 
those  of  their  Smith 
sisters.  However,  in 
question  No.  8,  the 
kiss  question,  all  of 
the  Dartmout  h 
m e n interrogated 
answered  in  the  af- 
firmative. A Dart- 
m o u t h freshman 
wrote  “We  don’t 
hold  winta  carnivals 
f e r n a w t h i n’.” 
Number  eleven  was 
skipped  by  the  ma- 
jority, and  one  man 
wrote  “what  kind 
of  guys  do  you 
think  we  are?”  The 
suggestions  in  Re- 
marks were  excel- 
lent, and  there  were 
but  one  or  two  so- 
called  ‘wise  cracks.’ 
They  cannot  stand 
repeating. 

As  the  reader  has 
seen  from  the  treat- 
ise, our  discoveries 
are  quite  startling. 
In  fact,  Axel  and  I 
Cont.  on  Page  16 


BLIND  DATES  BLANK  (No.  11072631) 

( Check  yes  or  no.  No  funny  stuff , please.) 


Yes  No 

I 


1.  Have  you  ever  been  on  a blind  date ? 

1 

1 

2.  Did  you  go.  willingly? 

| 

3.  Or  did  you  go  to  help  a friend? 

I 

U.  Were  you  surprised  at  what  you  got? 

1 

5.  Was  your  “ blind  date”  surprised? 

6.  Was  he  or  she  beautiful  or  hand- 
some?** 

7.  Or  did.  the  “ date ” merely  have  a great 
personality  ? 

8.  Did  you  kiss  your  date  the  first  night? 

9.  If  answer  is  no,  were  you  scared? 

10.  Or  did  your  date  have  buck  teeth? 

11.  Did  you  marry  the  girl  or  boy? 

12.  Will  you  go  another  blind  date? 

REMARKS: 


**If  answer  is  yes  and  you  are  a male,  please  give 
name  and  address  of  your  date.  This  is  merely 
for  the  author’s  convenience. 
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BE 

IN  MUSIC 

B’AINT 


By 

BERNARD  FOX 


WALKING  along  a street  in  a village  in  rural 
England,  a visitor  heard  something  like  this : 


“Be!”  “B’ain’t !”  “Be!”  “B’ain’t!”  “Be!”’  ...  On 


asking  what  the  sounds  were  supposed  to  be,  he 
learned  that  the  village  debating  league  was  hold- 
ing its  weekly  meeting.  Many  of  the  controver- 
sies that  have  arisen  in  the  musical  world  can  be 
paraphrased  into  the  completely  honest  idiom  of 
these  villagers.  Witness  the  arguments  on  both 
sides  of  the  most  vigorous  of  these  controversies. 
“Shall  the  romantic  modernists  supersede  the 
classicists?” 

“Yes!”  says  the  person  who,  having  heard 
them,  likes  them  better,  and  thinks  that  there  is 
a greater  art  in  them.  “Yes!”  he  says,  believing 
that  they  are  able  to  produce  better  music  since 
not  only  do  they  have  at  hand  the  knowledge  and 
example  of  the  great  of  previous  times,  but  also 
the  resources  of  all  that  modern  harmonic  de- 
velopment has  contributed.  Getting  down  to  spe- 
cific terms,  he  compares  Sibelius  and  Beethoven. 
He  grants  that  Beethoven  is  great;  but  he  main- 
tains that  Sibelius  is  greater. 

His  comparison  follows  these  lines.  Bee- 
thoven’s symphonies  have  power.  They  have 
depth,  strong  feeling,  good  orchestration,  and 
melody.  They  are  the  product  of  a great,  force- 
ful, and  original  genius.  They  are  the  expression 
of  the  culmination  of  a great  age  of  classicism, 
together  with  the  best  of  the  romantic  age  which 
was  to  follow.  All  in  all,  they  are  highly  satis- 
factory. Wherein,  then,  does  the  superiority  of 
Sibelius  lie? 

Comparing  them  point  for  point,  Sibelius 
shows  his  advantage  well.  No  one  can  gainsay  his 


power.  All  of  his  symphonies  have  depth,  where- 
as one  may  question  this  in  the  case  of  Beetho- 
ven’s First  and  Second,  as  well  as  his  Eighth 
Symphonies.  Is  strong  emotion  expressed  in  Si- 
belius? Emphatically,  yes!  Do  his  symphonies 
have  good  orchestration?  No  one  can  deny  it.  Are 
they  melodic?  Of  a certainty.  In  addition  to  all 
this,  they  possess  something  which  Beethoven’s 
music  lacks ; they  have  a variety  of  harmonies 
and  harmonic  transitions  which  are  evidently  not 
present  in  Beethoven.  It  has  been  said  that  in 
one  of  the  latter’s  works  he  has  a long  series  of 
similar  chords,  the  reason  being  that  he  was  ac- 
tually at  a loss  how  to  resolve  it.  So,  this  ten- 
dency being  observed  throughout  his  works,  he 
resorted  to  variety  of  orchestration  to  escape  the 
inevitable  consequence  of  monotony.  But,  Sibelius 
has  none  of  this  failing.  He  is  not  restricted  to 
the  harmonies  of  Beethoven;  he  introduces  new 
ones.  But  he  does  it  in  such  a way  that  he  does 
not  estrange  anyone  except  one  who  has  heard 
Sibeilus  little,  or  who  is  so  bound  to  the  classic 
conventions  that  he  cannot  appreciate  or  tolerate 
any  change.  Sibelius’  Fifth  Symphony,  for  in- 
stance, must  be  heard  several  times  before  an 
inkling  of  its  actual  genius  can  be  noted.  His  Sec- 
ond has  more  direct  appeal  in  the  way  of  rhythm 
and  melody,  but  even  in  this,  there  is  much  more 
than  meets  the  ear. 

The  solution  is  to  hear  more  of  Sibelius. 
Incidentally,  the  same  solution  may  be  applied  to 
any  of  the  modern  romanticists:  Debussy,  Ravel, 
Prokofieff,  and  the  like.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  noth- 
ing is  said  of  the  extreme  modernists,  because 
both  parties  to  the  discussion  believe  them  to  be 
too  far  outside  the  realm  of  music  heard  for 
emotional,  as  well  as  intellectual,  satisfaction,  to 
be  considered  at  all. 

Continued  on  Page  Sixteen 
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Elegy  for  a \ Jew 

i 

As  the  street-lamps  died 
By  the  witches  tree, 

I watched  a soggy  moon 
Melt  sweetly  West 
Upon  damp  steeple  slate 
In  Salem; 

Nor  ivith  a turning  East 
To  yearn  for  the  archaic  sun. 

For  here  the  morning  comes 
No  longer  with  a smell  of  spices 
Tea  and  rum 
From  slim  ships  moored 
By  the  bubble-locked  wharves. 

Silks  of  Asia  rot  in  Chestnut  street, 

Guarded,  still  by  the  last 
Lace-throated  dowager  for  whom, 

( with  precise  etiquette) 

Time  stopped  obligingly 
In  1885. 

What  is  left  in  the  morning  are 
Foundry  sounds  above  the  shu  ffle 
Of  tired  feet  through  broken 
Mill  gates; 

Sunbeams  and  dust 

In  the  antique  shop  of  Massachusetts. 

What  is  left  is  moss. 


England  Town 

By 

■ — Robert  McCartney 

II 

Come,  let  us  celebrate 
The  moss: 

Sea  moss  neglected, 

Pitting  green  April  strength 
Against  the  vast  tides 
Noiselessly; 

Moss  that  grows  beyond  this  gate 
Upon  old  cemetery  slate, 

Uncarved  to  smoothness 
By  three  hundred  years  of  rains; 

Witches  moss, 

Sealing  up  the  heart  of  Salem 
In  a shroud  of  death. 

And  having  done,  let  us  attend 
While  the  street-lamps  die — 

And  regret  that  morning  must  disclose 
This  paradox:  Life  moving  deep 
Within  the  tomb. 

Let  us  attune 

To  summer  thunder  of  the  sea 
On  rocks 

From  where  New  England  came, 

And  beg  for  Salem  this  last  small  gift: 
Eternal  peace. 
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By 

(2arl  os  \JzcifiSL~ 


“April  is  the  cruellest  month, 
breeding 

Lilacs  out  of  the  dead  land, 
mixing 

Memory  and  desire,  stirring 
Dull  roots  with  spring  rain” 

T.  S.  Eliot’s  “Wasteland,” 
which  begins  with  these  lines, 
has  come  to  be  considered 
great  poetry.  There  are,  as 
time  goes  on,  fewer  and  few- 
er who  place  it  in  the  same 
category  as  “Tender  But- 
ton,” “Is  5,”  and  other  such 
crossword  puzzles.  Now  that 
the  storm  clouds  have  dispersed,  the  amateur 
“critic”  is  in  a much  more  comfortable  position. 

We  can  try  to  see  the  poet  as  he  really  is.  Eliot’s 
work  is  not  an  easy  subject  for  discussion.  Al- 
though it  has  an  underlying  unity  of  style,  it  ex- 
presses itself  in  many  keys  and  modes.  It  is  not 
hard  to  see  that  the  work  of  the  early  Eliot  and 
the  work  of  the  recent  Eliot  are  both  the  work  of 
the  same  man ; but  at  the  same  time,  we  need  only 
put  a late  poem  and  an  early  poem  together  to  see 
the  great  differences,  and  the  great  change  in 
Eliot’s  career.  It  will  be  necessary,  to  limit  our- 
selves to  a few  of  his  more  important  poems. 

“Prufrock  and  Other  Observations”  appeared 
in  England  in  1917.  An  American  edition  which 
included  several  new  verses  called  simply 
“Poems”  came  in  1920.  It  is  by  the  contents  of 
this  volume  that  Eliot  is  best  known.  “The  Love 
Song  of  J.  Alfred  Prufrock”  which  was  written 
while  Eliot  was  still  an  undergraduate  at  Harvard 
has  found  its  way  into  all  the  important  modern 
anthologies.  Both  the  form  and  the  theme  are 
typical  of  the  early  Eliot.  Prufrock,  is  a sort  of 
a modern  Hamlet,  extremely  self-conscious,  full 
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of  high  vision,  and  invariably 
unable  to  muster  courage  to 
fulfil  it.  He  begins : 

“Let  us  go  then,  you  and  I 
When  the  evening  is  spread 
out  against  the  sky 
Like  a patient  etherised  upon 
a table; 

Let  us  go  through  certain 
half  deserted  streets, 

To  lead  you  to  an  overwhelm- 
ing question  . . . 

Oh,  do  not  ask  “what  is  it?” 
Let  us  go  and  make  our  visit” 
The  society  in  which  he  moves  is  character- 
ized : 

“In  the  room  the  women  come  and  go 
Talking  of  Michelangelo.” 

Assuring  himself  that  “there  will  be  time  to 
wonder  ‘do  I dare?’,”  he  looks  upon  himself  as  a 
hero  and  prophet,  only  to  realize  a moment  later 
that  he  is  not.  He  is  in  the  midst  of  this  artificial 
society,  he  is  repulsed  by  it,  yet  he  dares  not  do 
anything.  The  “overwhelming  question”  remains 
unasked,  and  the  poem  ends  as  Prufrock  rocog- 
nizes  his  own  futility  and  insignificance.  So  the 
theme  of  frustration,  so  important  in  the  early 
Eliot,  is  stated  for  the  first  time. 

This  theme,  combined  with  quick,  distorted 
images,  is  treated  on  a smaller  scale  in  some  of 
the  shorter  poems  in  the  same  volume. 

Eliot  chooses  as  his  form  crisp  quatrains  in 
a colloquial  tone.  Such  bits  as  from  “Sweeny 
Erect”  are  typical. 

“(The  lengthened  shadow  of  a man 
Is  history,  said  Emerson 
Who  had  not  seen  the  silhouette 
Of  Sweeney  straddled  in  the  sun.)” 


QUARTERLY 


Occasionally  these  verses  take  on  a darker 
hue.  Speaking  of  Donne’s  attempt  to  transcend 
senses,  he  says  in  “ Whispers  of  Immortality” 

“He  knew  the  anguish  of  the  marrow 
The  ague  of  the  skeleton; 

No  contact  possible  to  flesh 
Allayed  the  fever  of  the  bone.” 

Generally,  it  might  be  said  that  these  verses 
are  less  personal  than  the  “Prufrock”  type.  The 
characters  are  less  concrete;  they  become  simply 
figures.  The  chief  interest  is  in  the  fleeting  image 
and  flash  of  memory  joined  with  the  dull  pain  of 
frustration.  The  underhand  plot  seems  to  be  a 
favorite  subject  for  Eliot.  In  “ Sweeney  Among 
the  Nightingales,”  the  unseen  movements  of  two 
vaguely  defined  women  result  in  the  death  of 
Sweeney.  In  “Burbank  with  a Baedeker.  Bleistein 
With  a Cigar,”  the  Jew  “underneath  the  lot” 
schemes  the  downfall  of  Burbank  in  the  favor  of 
Princess  Volupine  for  whom  “he  fell.”  Some  of 
the  general  hurt  of  “Prufrock”  remains,  but  the 
interest  shifts  from  persons  as  characters  to  per- 
sons as  figures,  and  the  poems  on  the  whole  are 
detached  and  dispassionate  utterences  upon  the 
same  theme. 

The  frustration  theme  reaches  its  ultimate 
height  in  the  “Waste  Land.”  Here,  in  a poem  of 
considerable  length,  Eliot  combines  the  metric 
and  feeling  (much  intensified)  of  Prufrock  with 
the  sharp,  distorted  images  of  some  of  his  other 
poems.  It  is  the  images,  for  that  matter,  and  the 
harshness  of  conversational  diction  that  form 
much  of  the  substance  of  the  poem.  The  effect  of 
other  desiccation  is  conveyed  by  such  fragments 
as : 

“I  think  we  are  in  a rats’  alley 
Where  the  dead  men  lost  their  bones” 

“ But  at  my  back  from  time  to  time  I hear 
The  sound  of  horns  and,  motors,  which  shall 
bring 

Sweeney  to  Mrs.  Porter  in  the  spring. 

0 the  moon  shone  bright  on  Mrs.  Porter 
And  on  her  daughter 
They  ivash  their  feet  in  soda  water 
Et  O ces  voix  d’enfants,  chant  ant  dans 
la  coupole!” 

This  last  is  particularly  interesting  in  regard 
to  Eliot’s  technique.  The  first  line  of  the  passage 
parodies  Marvell’s  “To  His  Coy  Mistress.” 

“But  at  my  back  I always  hear 
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Time’s  winged  chariot  hurrying  near.” 

The  next  two  lines,  a bit  from  an  Elizabethan 
poet,  John  Day 

“.  . . The  sound  of  horns  and  hunting  which 
shall  bring 

Actaeon  to  Diana  in  the  spring  &c.” 

The  next  three  lines,  an  Australian  barroom  bal- 
lad; and  the  last  is  from  Vertaine’s  “Parsifal.” 
The  incongruity  heightens  the  effect.  First  of  all, 
Diana  is  substituted  by  Mrs.  Porter;  the  taw- 
dry street  song  is  followed  by  one  of  the  finest 
lines  of  the  French  impressionist. 

To  many,  it  may  seem  broken  and  distorted ; 
however,  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  in  “Waste- 
land,” Eliot  is  trying  to  portray  decay  and  disin- 
tegration. The  disillusion  idea  is  carried  out  by 
the  incoherent  tone  of  the  poetry.  The  underlying 
program  of  unification  at  once  intensifies  and 
draws  together  the  halting  accents  and  the  twist- 
ed images.  Its  line  follows  the  line  of  the  failures 
and  successes  of  the  ideas.  So  as  the  prophecy 
of  “Death  by  Water”  is  fulfilled,  the  complete 
dryness  of  our  civilization  shown,  and  the  final 
disintegration  finished,  this  epic  of  drouth  is  com- 
pleted in  a jumble  of  splintered  phrases. 

The  years  following  the  publication  of 
“Wasteland”  saw  a change  in  Eliot  which  was 
largely  misunderstood.  We  continually  hear  of 
his  ‘withdrawal”  into  Anglo-Catholicism.  Critics 
who  make  such  declarations  may  well  be  consid- 
ered blind.  They  forget  that  the  important  poem 
of  this  religious  period  is  called  “Ash  Wednes- 
day” and  that  “Remember  man,  that  thou  art 
dust”  is  its  unspoken  motto.  At  the  very  outset, 
he  says  with  the  quiet  resignation : 

“ Because  I do  not  hope  to  turn  again  ' 

Because  I do  not  hope 

Because  I do  not  hope  to  turn 

Desiring  this  man’s  gift  and  that  man’s  scope 

I no  longer  strive  toward  such  things 

(Why  should  the  aged,  eagle  stretch  his  wings'?) 

Why  should  I mourn 

The  vanished  power  of  the  usual  regin?” 

“Because  these  wings  are  no  longer  wings  to  fly 
But  merely  vans  to  beat  the  air 
The  air  which  is  now  thoroughly  small  and  dry 
Smaller  and  dryer  than  the  will 
Teach  us  to  care  and  not  to  care 
Teach  us  to  sit  still.” 

eleven  Continued  on  Page  Twenty-Two 
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have  emptied  their  bawling-  carg-oes  into  the  barn. 
You  never  heard  such  a bedlam,  what  with  the 
calves’  strident  yammering  ,the  lowing  of  cows,- 
and  the  sudden  bleating  of  sheep.  Yes,  many  a 
cow  is  looking  for  her  lost  child  tonight,  and  here 
are  forty  of  the  little  dears  blatting  in  forty  dif- 
ferent voices.  Looking  at  them,  and  listening  to 
them  means  just  one  thing  to  me:  I’ve  got  to 
feed  them,  and  it’s  a rotten  job.  I look  at  my 
watch  and  it  shows  ten-thirty.  I’m  ready  to  begin. 

I take  the  little  gasoline  stove  and  begin  to 
pump  it  up.  After  that’s  done,  I put  the  match 
to  it,  hoping  it  will  light.  I’m  lucky,  it  does.  Next, 
1 lug  a hundred  pound  can  of  milk  over  to  it,  and 
set  it  on  the  grill-work.  Now'  to  sit  and  wait  for 
half  an  hour. 

The  cattle  become  quiet  as  soon  as  I’m  set- 
tled in  a pile  of  hay.  Every  so  often  a lone  calf 
will  bawl  piteously.  I look  at  him  and  laugh, 
thinking.  I feel  sort  of  lonesome,  all  by  myself, — 
this  hour  is  so  empty  of  human  comradeship.  The 
cattle  nose  at  the  hay  in  the  mangers  and  the 
sound  is  a little  comforting.  I hear  a car  go  hum- 
ming past  on  the  road  outside,  and  I wish  I was 
in  it,  with  a girl’s  head  on  my  shoulder.  Aw,  the 
only  head  that’ll  rest  on  my  shoulder  tonight  will 
be  a lousy  calf-head.  God,  how  they  smell. 

I wish  that  milk  would  hurry,  I want  to  get 
to  bed  before  two  o’clock.  I get  up,  amid  a sudden 
chorus  of  bovine  voices,  and  walk  out  of  the  barn. 
The  night  is  very  dark  and  evil, — no  moon,  and 
very  little  light  from  the  hazy  stars.  Cold,  too, — 
I shiver  after  leaving  the  warm  barn.  I can  see 
the  great  square  shapes  of  the  trucks  over  by 
the  house,  so  I walk  over  to  them.  Big  Jerry’s 
truck  is  to  go  first,  and  I drive  it  over  to  the 
barn.  Sitting  behind  the  wheel,  I work  the  clutch 
pedal,  pat  the  wheel  reverently;  and  wish  I was 


Somewhere 
Somehow 
Life’s  Like  This 


taking  it  to  Boston  tonight.  I know  I could  do  it, 
but  do  I get  the  chance?  No,  calf-feeding  and 
cow- jockeying  is  my  dish  all  the  damned  time. 
Some  day. 

Anyway,  1 drive  the  sweetly-running  brute 
over  to  the  barn  and  kill  the  motor.  Dozing  in  the 
cab,  I think  of  the  dark-haired  waitress  in  the 
beer  joint  eight  miles  from  here.  Boy,  what  a doll. 
Some  day,  maybe,  . . . I don't  know  though,  just 
hope,  I guess. 

The  cab  gets  warmer  and  I get  sleepier.  I 
catch  myself  in  time.  I walk  into  the  barn,  and 
looking  at  the  place,  I wish  it  would  burn  down. 
The  milk  is  very  hot,  too  hot,  I think.  I grab  the 
handles  of  the  can  and  lift.  Some  day  I’m  gonna 
get  a rupture,  ’cause  I can  hear  my  guts  groan- 
ing. I stagger  over  to  the  feeding  pens  and  pour 
the  milk  into  pails.  Then  I cool  it  to  the  right 
temperature  and  I’m  ready  to  begin. 

I stick  a calf  into  each  of  the  little  stalls, 
teach  them  to  suck  the  artificial  nipple;  and  wait 
until  their  bellies  get  hard  underneath.  As  soon  as 
that  happens,  they’re  fed,  so  I lug  them  out  to  the 
truck  and  throw  them  on.  Somehow,  I keep  think- 
ing of  Joe  Animo’s  hot  dog  stand.  After  the  calves 
are  fed  and  put  on  the  truck,  I put  halters  on  the 
cows  and  lead  them  out.  They  go  on  good,  but 
sometimes  they  raise  hell.  Looking  at  them,  I 
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think;  ‘How  the  hell  can  people  eat  such  junk,  all 
skin  and  bones.  And  O God,  don’t  they  smell.’ 

It’s  quiet  now  that  the  calves  and  cows  are 
gone.  Even  the  remaining  cows  and  bulls  seem  to 
sense  something  of  their  coming  doom.  They  stare 
dumbly  at  me  with  their  great  liquid  eyes,  and  I 
like  to  think  that  I’m  their  master,  and  they’re 
begging  for  mercy.  Hell,  it’s  my  job;  I can’t  help 
it.  I’m  master  here  in  the  barn,  but  Holy  Moses, 
don’t  I smell,  where  clean  people  are.  Some  day, 
maybe.  I don’t  know,  though.  Anytvay,  I hope  so. 

After  the  first  truck  is  done,  I drive  the  sec- 
ond one  over,  load  the  remaining  cows  and  bulls 
on,  and  I am  done  for  the  night,  almost,  anyway. 
I’ve  got  to  wake  the  drivers  up,  now.  That’s  a 
job  in  itself,  because  they  always  say:  ‘Yeah,  in 
a minute,’  and  then  roll  back  to  sleep. 

Well,  I stop  at  the  door  of  the  barn  for  a 
minute.  How  quiet  it  is  now,  with  all  the  cattle 
gone.  The  empty  milk  cans  are  scattered  every- 
where, as  well  as  pails,  bottles,  and  wisps  of  hay. 
All  of  a sudden  I hear  a low  moan  in  one  of  the 
calf  pens.  Looking  over  the  bars,  I see  a little  calf 
lying  on  the  floor.  He’s  awful  thin  and  puny, — 
must  be  an  abortion  calf.  He  looks  pitiful  and 
weak  lying  there.  His  big  eyes  don’t  see  anything, 
just  staring  straight  ahead. 


I say  to  myself,  ‘Aw,  he  won’t  live,  I ought 
to  put  him  out  of  his  misery.’  I hate  to  do  that, 
to  kill  him,  because  I somehow  see  God  in  him. 
I don’t  mean  God,  but  I mean  he  is  alive;  and 
that’s  God  enough  for  me.  Anyway,  I go  get  a 
hammer  and  kneel  beside  the  calf.  I take  careful 
aim,  and  smash  him  between  the  eyes.  His  tongue 
sticks  out  quick;  his  eyes  bulge  out  something 
frightful.  All  of  a sudden  I feel  sick.  I hit  him 
hard  again,  about  six  times,  faster  and  faster.  He 
dies  hard,  and  it  gives  me  a lump  in  my  throat. 
It  makes  me  feel  like  crying;  Instead  I shout 
wildly ; 

‘Death,  death,  that’s  all  there  is  around  this 
damn  place;  death  and  stinks.’  Christ,  but  I’m 
sick.  I think  I’m  going  crazy,  looking  at  the  poor 
little  cuss  as  his  legs  thrash  and  jerk  in  the 
bloody  sawdust.  0 Mother  of  God,  I can’t  help  it, 
it’s  only  my  job. 

I throw  the  bloody  hammer  the  length  of  the 
barn  and  run  outdoors.  The  air  feels  good.  It 
smells  fresh  and  clean  and  cold.  The  woods  and 
fields  are  silent  and  awful  black  around  me.  I look 
up  at  the  hazy  stars,  wondering  what  it’s  all 
about,  when  I can  pound  the  life  out  of  a calf; 
and  then  be  able  to  look  at  the  hugeness  of  the 
heavens.  ‘I  don’t  know  about  that  ,and  there  ain’t 
no  perhaps,  or  any  someday  about  it.’ 

I go  into  the  house;  that’s  dirty  and  smelly, 
too.  I can  hear  the  men  in  the  next  room  snoring. 
I look  at  the  clock ; it’s  one-thirty.  I’ve  been  on 
my  feet  since  six-thirty  this  morning.  The  stove 
is  going,  so  I put  some  coffee  on  to  heat, — the 
boys  must  have  their  precious  coffee. 

‘Hey,  you  guys,  what  do  you  say?  It’s  half 
past  one,’  I call  to  them. 

‘Yeah,’  Big  Jerry  answers  sleepily. 

‘Okay,’  mumbles  Dick  Ryan. 

Patsy  doesn’t  answer.  I go  in  and  shake  him. 
He  wakes  up  slowly  and  says : ‘What  the  hell’s  the 
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rush?  It’s  still  dark,  for  God’s  sake,  isn’t  it?’ 
‘Come  on,  Patsy,  it’s  late.’  1 go  into  the  kitch- 
en and  wait  for  them  to  show  up. 

Big  Jerry  comes  first.  Big  Jerry  Milanos,  two 
hundred  and  fifteen  pounds  of  Greek,  and  hard 
as  nails.  He  has  a broken  nose,  thick  lips,  and  a 
bald  bullet-head.  His  black  eyes  are  shifty  be- 
hind his  thick-lensed  glasses.  He  is  dressed  in  a 
red  and  black,  wool  checkered  shirt,  whipcord 
breeches,  and  high  leather  boots. 

‘How’d  they  go,  Farmer?’  he  asks  me. 

‘Okay,  Jerry.  Bulls  went  on  good.  The  cows 
are  all  tied  good,  too.  ...  I knocked  a slinker  calf 
on  the  head.’  He  just  shrugs  at  that.’ 

‘Did  ya  check  the  tires?’ 

‘Yeah.’ 

‘Gas,  oil,  and  water?’ 

‘Yeah.’ 

‘Okay.’ 

All  of  a sudden  he  turns  and  yells  at  the 
others:  ‘Hey,  youse  guys,  get  up,  for  Christ’s 
sake.’  That  makes  them  move,  so  presently  they 
stumble  out ; their  eyes  all  thick  and  stupid- 
looking. They  look  ugly,  and  very  tired. 

‘Gimme  some  coffee,’  growls  Patsy. 

‘Get  it  yourself,’  we  all  say  at  once,  so  that 
everybody  laughs. 

Nobody  says  anything  while  they  drink  the 
scalding,  black  coffee,  but  when  they  finish,  Dick, 
who  is  comical  at  times,  starts  to  mimic  the  buy- 
ers at  the  stockyards. 

‘Vould  you  give  a nickel,  vould  you  give  a 
nickel,  vould  you  give  a good  SUBSTANTIAL 
nickel  for  this  cow?’  he  singsongs,  and  we  all 
laugh  again. 

Soon  they  get  up  from  the  table  and  start 
out  the  door.  I think  I’ll  go  out  with  them,  too. 

I walk  out  with  the  boss,  and  say,  half -jokingly : 
‘I  wish  I was  driving  tonight,  Jerry.’ 

‘Maybe  you  will,  someday,’  he  replies,  ‘Who 
knows  ?’ 

‘I  hope  so,’  I say  eagerly.  He  doesn’t  answer 
to  that,  but  I feel  good  just  the  same. 

They  get  into  the  trucks  and  start  the  mo- 
tors. Big  Jerry  sticks  his  head  out  of  the  cab  and 
looks  up  at  the  sky.  The  northern  lights  are  danc- 
ing like  green  ghosts  to  the  northward. 

‘Plenty  of  fog  tonight,’  he  says,  shrugs,  and 
gets  the  truck  moving.  The  motor  races,  and  my 


heart  seems  to  keep  time.  The  red  and  green  lights 
on  the  back  of  the  body  move  away  and  off  down 
the  road.  A minute  later,  Patsy’s  truck  pulls  out, 
and  I stand  watching  it.  I get  a last  look  at  the 
men’s  pale,  strained  faces,  and  then  they’re  gone. 
Seeing  them  go  makes  me  thrilled.  The  trucks  are 
far  down  the  road,  now,  and  rounding  the  curve. 
I get  a sweet  feeling,  a somewhat  sad  feeling. 
I want  to  say  a prayer,  but,  I just  look  at  the  dis- 
appearing trucks,  with  that  strange  feeling 
threatening  to  choke  me.  A saying  1 heard  once 
comes  to  me,  something  about  ‘There  but  for  the 
grace  of  God,  go  I.’  Maybe  someday,  don’t  know. 

I he  strange  sensation  stays  with  me;  I be- 
gin to  dream  a little  , standing  there  in  the  cold 
Vermont  night  so  quiet  and  frightfully  forebod- 
ing. 

In  my  mind,  I can  see  the  big  truck,  but  with 
me  at  the  wheel,  pounding  down  the  dark  roads, 
and  the  headlamps  lighting  up  the  black  woods. 
I come  to  the  very  steep  side  of  the  Border  Range. 
It’s  so  steep  and  twisting  that  I have  to  go  up  in 
low  gear  all  the  way.  I’ve  taken  the  lead  of  the 
other  truck.  I reach  the  highest  point  of  the  as- 
cent. I take  a deep  breath,  and  start  down.  Any- 
one else  would  let  it  down  easy,  but  I leave  the 
brake  alone;  and  press  down  on  the  accelerator. 
The  cattle  lurch  sickeningly;  the  truck  gathers 
speed,  tires  whining  and  motor  roaring  a chal- 
lenge. 

‘What  a guy  he  is!’  they  say  of  me.  The 
woods  and  fields  whirl  past  the  swaying,  bounc- 
ing, racing  truck.  I d try  to  look  unconcerned,  al- 
though my  heart  would  be  in  my  mouth.  In  two 
minutes  I would  be  safely  down  the  mountain, 
headed  for  the  hundred  hills  and  hazards  ahead 
of  me;  and  perhaps,  a “good  substantial  nickel.” 
The  dream  vanishes;  I’m  standing  alone  in  the 
Vermont  night.  Some  day,  some  day,  I hope. 

I figure  Id  better  go  to  bed;  it’s  almost  two 
o’clock.  I look  around  to  see  if  there  is  anything 
left  out  of  place,  and  1 see  two  full  cans  of  milk 
I didn’t  need.  ‘Better  put  them  in  the  trough,’  I 
say  to  myself,  and  walk  over  to  them. 

I feel  good  now,  for  some  reason;  I feel 
strong  enough  to  carry  the  two  cans  at  once,  one 
in  each  hand.  I forget  all  about  the  funny  pain 
I get  in  my  heart ; I forget  all  about  ruptures,  and 
Continued  on  Page  Twenty-One 
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Our  sweethearts  of  past  days  are  but  empty  goblets 
Each  Belle  with  a portion  of  love  we  endue; 

The  nectar  we  tasted,  but  days  soon  went  fleeting. 
Bring  on  other  goblets  with  licor  that’s  new l 

Champaigne  are  the  blonds  with  a skin  of  azalea! 
Burgundy  the  lips  of  a lively  carmine; 

Those  of  dark  eyes  are  the  wine  of  Italia; 

Of  green  or  of  blue,  they  come  from  the  Rhine. 

Mouths  that  are  crimson  are  luscious  strawberries ; 
Black  eyes  the  coffee  for  you  and  for  me; 

Eyes  that  are  azure  are  mischievous  fiamelets 
That  tremulous  run  like  the  soul  of  the  tea. 

The  goblet  is  emptied,  good,  fortune  exhausted; 

At  a swallow  we  drink  both  the  lady  and  wine  . . . 

We  push  back  the  goblets  ...  a sip  still  remaining  l 
The  waiter  can  drink  up  what  ive  leave  behind. 

A SENTIMENTAL  HOUR 

A^mado  Nervo 
( M exico  ) 

Your  long,  slim  fingers,  your  marvelous  fingers,  spin,  spin,  spin  forever 
White  and  silky  fleece.  You  spin,  and  spinning  weave,  like  a warp  and  woo / 

Of  dreams,  a garment  soft  and  warm  for  your  little  babe. 

You  spin,  and  spinning  sing  a song  that  brings  me  sleep,  and  thus  lulled, 

I feel  that  I am  small  and  weak. 

Let  your  fair  fingers  spin  the  shroud  of  all  my  dreams.  Let  your 
Songs  lull  me  with  their  silken  tones. 

I shall  be  good,  good  and  pure,  vanquished  by  the  serene  influence 
Of  your  presence,  in  this  wintry  afternoon. 
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Jose  Marti 

(Cuba) 

In  the  ornate  embrasure 
Of  a Moorish  windoiv, 

His  face  pale  as  the  moon, 

A lover  is  thinking. 

Pale  in  her  canopy 
Of  dove  and  rose  silk, 

Eva  silently  pulls  the  petals 

From  a violet,  and  drops  them  in  her  tea. 


QUARTERLY 


BE  B’AINT 

Cotninued  from.  Page  Eight 


Now,  what  does  the  classic  protagonist  say? 
Trying  to  be  fair  about  the  question,  he  sets  up 
the  same  two  composers  for  comparison  as  rep- 
resentatives of  the  two  schools.  The  criterion  of 
whether  music  is  great,  he  says,  lies  in  its  per- 
manence. Beethoven  has  proved,  by  the  century 
and  more  that  has  elapsed  since  he  wrote,  that 
his  music  is  lasting,  and  does  not  diminish  in 
appeal  with  passage  of  time.  Sibelius  has  yet  to 
prove  his  greatness  is  this  way.  Why,  then,  is  a 
work  permanent  in  appeal?  It  is  because  the 
work,  though  it  may  not  have  satisfied  at  first 
hearing,  retained  its  beauty  through  successive 
hearings,  once  it  had  come  into  approval.  When 
Beethoven  was  first  played,  he  was  thought  just 
as  unconventional  as  Sibelius  is,  under  the  same 
conditions.  But,  just  as  the  opposition  says  that 
Beethoven  depends  on  his  orchestration  for  ap- 
peal, so  does  Sibelius  depend  upon  his  harmonies 
for  appeal.  Orchestration  can  be  infinitely  var- 
ied, but  not  harmonies.  The  result  will  be  that 
when  the  turn  is  away  from  harmonies  of  the 
Sibelius  type,  he  will  have  nothing  to  support  his 
greatness  with  except  a few  outmoded  chords.  In 
his  work  there  is  little  originality  of  orchestra- 
tion except  a great  deal  of  brass,  and  see  what 
happened  to  the  musical  opinion  of  Tschaikowsky 
and  his  excessive  brass  emphasis.  In  other  words, 
Sibelius  will  not  remain,  and  Beethoven  will,  as 
he  has  to  this  day. 

The  problem  is  to  resolve  these  two  points 
of  view  into  a reasonable  conclusion,  without  con- 
tradicting any  of  the  apparently  correct  judg- 
ments of  either.  Remembering  the  English  debat- 
ing society,  we  notice  that  the  arguments  have 
been  on  different  subjects.  In  other  words,  there 
was  no  clash  of  opinion.  As  far  as  the  discussion 
was  concerned,  either  might  be  correct  without 


contradicting  the  other’s  statements,  except  for 
the  incongruous  conclusions.  Anyway,  there  is  no 
possible  conclusion,  since  musical  conditions  have 
so  changed  since  Beethoven’s  time  that  we  can- 
not predict  a result.  In  his  period,  only  the  rich, 
the  elite,  could  ever  arrive  at  any  condition  where 
good  music  was  at  all  common.  Later,  perhaps  a 
few  more  could  hear  it,  but  still  not  anywhere 
near  the  number  that  can  today.  What  with  our 
modern  conveniences,  many  more  people  can  and 
do  hear  good  music  than  did  at  any  other  time. 
So,  more  types  of  music  are  acceptable,  though 
by  different  groups.  What  is  the  result  of  this? 
If  the  number  of  people  who  like  different  types 
of  music  increases,  as  long  as  any  given  group 
remains,  the  type  preferred  by  that  group  will 
have  an  audience  and  will  itself  remain.  A major- 
ity of  the  more  intense  and  serious  music  lovers 
do  not  care  particularly  for  the  light  operas,  and 
as  far  as  they  are  concerned,  these  might  be  elim- 
inated with  no  loss.  But  the  light  operas  remain, 
because  they  have  an  audience,  no  matter  what 
the  size. 

It  is  known  that  certain  composers’  works 
have  become  very  rare,  for  example,  Bruckner’s 
or  Mahler’s.  There  was  very  little  demand  for 
these  works  by  anyone  at  all,  because  of  various 
characteristics  of  theirs,  and  they  have  tended 
to  disappear. 

Will  the  Beethoven  school  disappear  in  favor 
of  the  Ravel-Sibelius-Debussy-etc. -school  ? They 
will  not,  as  long  as  any  group  remains  which  likes 
the  Beethoven  school,  and  exerts  enough  influence 
by  its  mere  existence  to  cause  these  works  to  be 
played  under  any  conditions  whatsoever. 

The  answer  to  the  problem,  therefore,  is 
probably  “No,  the  modern  romantics  will  never 
supersede  the  classicists,  though  they  may  achieve 
a place  of  great  prominence  in  the  tastes  of  a good 
many  people.” — which  is  just  another  way  of 
saying,  “Be!”  “B’ain’t!”  . . . 


BLIND  DATES  in  our  work,  and  we  feel  certain  that  our  revela- 

Continued  from.  Page  Six  tions  will  create  a revolution  in  theories  of  blind 

dates. 

believe  that  our  experiments  have  opened  an  en-  It  may  be  tide  up  with  conditioned  reflexes, 

tirely  new  field  in  psychology.  We  have  great  faith  neurons,  or — sshh — the  passions. 
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Bittersweet 
Flower  of  Sunset 
Flower  of  Parting 

Amherst, 

Y on  are  an  old  familiar  pathway, 
Weaving  through  splattered  sunshine, 
Dipping  through  pooled  shadow. 


You  have  held  the  sunlight  of  Winters, 

Brittle  . . . thin, 

Gilding  a valley  of  whiteness, 

Scarred  with  cold,  blue  shadows 
Pointing  Eastward. 

Old  Springs  are  tvetness  in  your  eyes, 

April . . . mud  . . . and  early  flowers. 

Your  eyes  dream 

-4s  an  old  pond  dreams  in  the  darkness, 

When  casually  . . . quietly 

Haphazard  constellations  filter  into  brightness 
And  a moon  ivalks  gently  on  the  water. 


fjn  iOaxiuio 

By 

cJ-faroCd.  <zAt[c(Jaztfu) 

You  are  the  memory  of: 

A thousand  voices; 

Redness  of  old  brick, 

Dripping  with  moss  and  ivy; 

The  familiar  feel  of  granite, 

Warm  in  the  setting  sun. 

There  is  a sadness  in  parting, 

And  your  voice  is  the  tremble  of  twilight 
Poised  on  the  false  blue  and  true, 

On  the  shore  of  horizons. 

Bar  of  saffron  . . . green  . . . flare  of  violet 
Quite  unexpectedly  — 

Dark. 

Green  now  is  the  Bittersweet 
Flower  of  Sunset 
Flower  of  Parting. 


You  have  worn  the  spiced  smoke  of  Autumns, 
Careless  across  a blaze  of  Maples, 

Blue  . . . singular. 

Rising  in  prim  New  England  fashion 
From  golden  crescendos  of  leaves. 
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THIS  COLLEGE 
SCENE 


You’d  think  the  Lord 
Would  be  often  bored 
Very  close  to  tears. 

There  hasn’t  been 
Much  new  in  sin 
For  several  thousand  years. 

It  is  high  time  we  had  a new  order  of  things. 
I’m  tired  of  slushing  around  to  classes.  I’m  tired 
of  studying.  I’m  tired  of  being  lectured  at.  I’m 
tired  of  doing  the  same  things  at  the  same  time, 
and  I’m  tired  of  thinking  of  all  the  things  I’ve 
left  undone.  For  just  one  week  I’d  like  to  be 
Master  of  All  — and  I’d  start  my  week  by  abolish- 
ing Monday  mornings.  It  would  be  very  simple 
— we’d  have  classes  on  Saturday  and  Sunday 
and  then  devote  the  other  five  days  to  giddy  con- 
versation. 

At  this  point  some  one  will  ask,  “Why  have 
classes  at  all?”  Because,  fellow  students,  you  will 
have  to  conduct  them,  you  will  have  to  prepare 
lectures,  you  will  have  to  keep  the  class  inter- 
ested, and  you  will  have  to  go  through  higher 
mathematics  to  find  the  class  average.  If  it  will 


REVERSED 

help  you  any,  professors  will  be  requested  to  at- 
tend classes,  but  if  they  cut  you  are  helpless;  if 
they  fall  asleep  you  are  unfortunate.  Naturally 
it  is  understood  that  you  cannot  retaliate  by  re- 
paying them  in  kind.  It  might  be  of  value,  too,  to 
assign  2000  word  papers  for  every  class.  Of 
course  you  will  have  to  correct  them  all,  but  the 
wealth  of  knowledge  you  will  acquire  will  more 
than  requite  you. 

Futhermore,  you  will  be  required  to  hold 
daily  conferences,  but  they  won’t  be  for  your  ben- 
efit. Instead,  all  professors  will  be  given  an  oppor- 
tunity to  talk  exclusively  and  uninterruptedly 
about  themselves.  For  once,  you  will  listen  to  their 
tales  of  woe,  their  likes,  their  dislikes  and  their 
complaints.  Each  professor  will  be  requested  to 
begin  his  story  with  “I  suppose  I’m  a peculiar 
sort  of  a person  . . .”  and  you  will  not  be  allowed 
to  agree. 

Don’t  despair  completely,  though.  Revenge 
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is  yet  yours  in  Convocation.  You  will  choose  a 
speaker  who  will  talk  steadily  for  two  hours  on 
“The  Rise  and  Decline  of  Materialism  in  17th 
Century  Mauretania.”  Presence  of  all  professors 
will  be  required,  and  hordes  of  students  will  walk 
around  as  they  did  in  Puritan  churches  to  wake 
those  who  fall  asleep.  The  use  of  the  Dean  on 
the  end  of  a stick  will  not  be  prohibited. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  you  cannot  guar- 
antee complete  personal  freedom  to  professors. 
Each  one  will  be  required  to  be  in  at  10:30,  and 
there  will  be  a thorough  search  of  all  rooms  for 
surreptitious  copies  of  Ganot’s  Physics  or  Studies 
in  Babylonian  Cunneiform.  Tobacco  will  be  abso- 
lutely prohibited.  Some  sort  of  uniform  might  be 
advisable  too — perhaps  Tyrolean  shorts  and  Mor- 
occan fezzes.  A change  from  bow  ties  might  be 
welcomed  by  certain  august  members  of  the  fac- 
ulty, and  seeing  the  administration  in  a some- 
what different  setting  ought  to  be  salubrious  to 
student  morale. 

Professors  must  have  recreation,  however,  so 
you  will  be  requested  to  chaperon  all  their  little 
teas  and  dances.  You‘ll  be  expected  to  see  that 
they  play  nothing  more  exciting  than  Five  Hun- 
dred Rummy,  and  that  strawberry  milk  shakes 


do  not  flow  too  freely.  Anyone  found  outdoors 
after  1 1 p.m.  will  be  hauled  by  the  seat  of  his 
Tyrolean  breeches  before  the  Disciplinary  Com- 
mittee, whose  sole  precedent  will  be  a copy  of 
Ancient  Chinese  Fortunes.  Professors  will  be  re- 
quired to  begin  statements  of  defense  with  the 
Honor  Pledge. 

The  Honor  Pledge  brings  up  the  subject  of 
required  courses.  It  might  be  helpful  to  request 
all  professors  to  take  a semester  of  Ogrostologry 
56  — invaluable  for  those  wanting  to  become  su- 
perintendents of  cemeteries.  Professors  already 
in  the  agrostology  department  would  take  Eliza- 
bethan Drama  instead.  The  whole  faculty,  with- 
out exception,  will  be  compelled  to  take  a course 
in  college  adjustments,  where  they  will  be  in- 
structed in  writing  letters  to  their  families,  with 
the  valuable  aid  of  their  textbook  — 200  Different 
Ways  to  Write  Home  for  Money. 

Some  one  is  bound  to  say  now,  “This  is  all 
very  illogical.  Nobody  gains  anything.  Everyone 
has  just  as  many  unpleasant  things  to  do  as  he 
had  before.”  Very  well,  if  that’s  the  way  you  feel 
about  it,  we’ll  drop  the  matter.  I have  but  one 
regret.  Oh  for  a sight  of  Miss  Skinner  in  purple 
shorts  and  a green  fez. 


STUDY  IN  GREEN 

By 

MARGUERITE  HARTWELL  DeRAUTZ 


When  I saw  them  unaware, 

Petting  in  the  lounging  chair, 

There  sounded  deep  within  my  soul 
A sweet  hut  melancholy  toll. 

Perhaps  the  note  was  of  regret 
To  see  thus  end  my  amourette ; 
Perhaps  the  note  was  one  of  glee, 
For  once  again  I felt  carefree. 

Love  affairs  worn  thin,  you  know, 
Give  greater  pleasure  when  they  go. 
But,  I confess,  while  standing  there 
My  fingers  itched  to  pull  her  hair. 
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At  the  edge  of  night  where  shadows  fuse 
Into  dusk,  and  the  distant  bird  on  slanting  wing 
Hangs  poised  in  flight,  a musing  strange 
Quiet  drapes  day’s  death , blunts  the  sting 
Of  present  pain. 


There  is  so  much  to  say, 
So  much  of  life  compressed  in  us  to  seethe 
With  dreams  — that  in  day’s  hasty  light 
We  set  aside  for  bread  and  breath! 

But  in  twilight’s  spacious  halls 
Whose  arches  follow  the  hills  in  aimless 
Peace,  and  day’s  perspective  puts  to  flight. 
There  is  release. 

And  a nameless  warm, 
Sweet  wind  excites  the  coals  of  hope  — 
Soothing  the  heart’s  enclosed  sorrow. 


By 


€Pa-l  J\\ dL 


By 

(Eduratd  \d[ynn 


Happy  thought,  this,  to  fling 

My  blind  Te  Deum  into  the  racing  skeptic  sect, 

To  laugh  while  the  pale  moon-goddess 
Drags  it  out  on  a midnight  tide. 

And  sends  it  to  Hell  on  the  east-bound  Trades. 

No  more,  never  more,  shall  I listen 

While  your  hollow  psalters  purge  my  fugitive  soul ; 

The  pale  goddess  shall  lift  her  darkling  veil  for  me 

And  in  her  shaded,  crystal  eyes  I’ll  read 

The  mysteries  of  this  whirling,  star-spun  world. 

Jubilantly  I’ll  sing: 

“Happier  in  a stranger  land 
Is  he  that  etches  tales  of  home 
On  foreign  sand,” 

But  finds  an  inner-man 
More  lonely  than  that  early -soaring  faith! 

Thus  while  I palm-read,  gypsied  my  soul, 

Seeking  to  find  in  a simple  pagan  heart 
A great  truth,  a greater  light, 

The  goddess’  veil  was  lifted, 

And  her  faceted  crystal  eyes 

Were  merely  charry  agates,  an  empty,  smouldering  black. 
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DIVE  IN 

Continued  from  Page  Two 
The  best  performance  claimed  for  bombing  planes 
today  is  a cruising  range  of  1500  miles,  and  a top 
speed  of  350  miles  an  hour.  The  worst  that  a 
German  victory  can  mean  to  America  is  the  pos- 
sibility that  ten  or  twenty  years  from  now  ,when 
Hitler  has  consolidated  his  victories  and  new  high 
speed  planes  have  been  developed,  Germany  will 
become  a military  threat  to  America.  But  who,  in 
this  rapidly  changing  world,  dares  prophesy 
ahead  twenty  years?  Even  if  the  Allies  win,  in- 
terests will  want  America  to  fight  some  new  ag- 
gressor before  twenty  years  pass.  September  1939 
came  only  twenty-one  years  after  November  1918. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  ledger  to  plead  for 
American  neutrality  are  the  horrors  which  par- 
ticipation in  this  war  will  surely  bring.  They  are 
so  well  known  that  I risk  triteness  in  mentioning 
them.  War  will  mean  that  thousands,  maybe  mil- 
lions of  young  Americans,  will  be  killed,  wounded, 
shell-shocked,  gassed,  driven  insane  by  incessant 
noise  and  fear;  that  other  millions  will  return 
home  with  their  emotions  burned  out  after  the 


experiences  of  trench  life.  It  will  mean  that  Amer- 
ica will  shoot  away  in  steel  and  powder,  millions 
of  man-hours  of  labor  which  could  have  been  used 
in  building  homes,  or  libraries.  It  will  mean  that 
our  economic  system  will  be  ballooned  out  of  joint 
and  that  we  will  face  post-war  depressions  like, 
those  of  1921  and  1929.  I hate  to  contemplate 
their  social  consequences.  War  will  mean  the  de- 
velopment of  new  veterans  organizations  to 
plague  our  political  life  with  demands  for  bonuses 
and  pensions.  It  will  mean  that  temporarily  and 
perhaps  forever,  freedom  of  speech  and  many 
freedoms  of  action  will  be  suppressed.  During  the 
last  World  War,  a man  was  imprisoned  for  the 
simple,  but  illegal  statement  that,  “Fighting  is 
contrary  to  the  principles  of  Jesus  Christ.”  I’d 
hate  to  trust  a President  McNutt  or  Dewey  to 
give  me  back  my  freedom  of  speech  once  the  gov- 
ernment had  in  its  hands  all  the  powerful  and  po- 
tentially instruments  of  propaganda  that  exist 
today:  the  press,  the  weekly  periodicals,  the  ra- 
dio, the  movies.  If  America  has  any  moral  duty  it 
is  to  stay  neutral  and  preserve  its  own  civiliza- 
tion. 


SOME  DAY  MAYBE 

Continued  from  Page  Ttvelve 

start  to  walk  off  with  the  cans.  I’m  doing  all  right, 
when  suddenly  I get  a stab  in  the  chest,  as  if  a 
knife  had  been  shoved  in  quick  and  twisted 
around. 

The  cans  fall  out  of  my  hands,  spilling  white 
milk  all  over  the  black  ground.  I clutch  my  chest 
wildly,  then  I’m  down  flat  on  the  dirt,  lying  al- 
most senseless  in  the  spilt  milk.  There’s  more  of 
death  here  than  I thought.  I think  I’m  dying. 
There  are  words  racing  through  my  mind,  and  I’m 
mad  with  fear.  I think  of  the  calf.  I gasp  out  des- 
perate words  and  sobs.  ‘Mother,  mother,  0 God, 
not  here,  not  here ; I don’t  want  to  die  here.’  Then 
I try  to  pray;  ‘Our  Father,  Who  art  in  heaven, — 
Who  art  in  heaven,  Who  art,” — I can’t  remember 
it;  I think  of  the  calf. 

Slowly  I stop  the  anguished  entreaty;  the 
pain  is  gone.  I can  see  the  flickering  northern 
lights,  and  I know  I’m  all  right.  As  I get  up  off 


the  ground  and  go  into  the  house,  my  legs  are  like 
jelly.  Luigi,  the  buyer,  wakes  up  when  I come  in. 
He  sees  the  milk  on  my  clothes  and  laughs  coarse- 
ly- 

‘Where  the  hell  have  you  been?’  he  asks. 

‘Oh,  I just  spilt  some  milk.’ 

‘No  use  crying  over  spilt  milk,’  he  says,  and 
chuckles.  I don’t  laugh;  I’m  still  sick  and  scared. 
I feel  awful  lonesome,  and  like  a little  kid.  I don’t 
want  to  die  yet. 

Luigi  speaks  again,  telling  me  that  Jerry  said 
he  was  going  to  let  me  take  a truck  down  soon. 
I should  be  very  happy  to  hear  that,  but  some- 
how I’m  not.  Instead  I say,  not  hearing  myself 
speak:  ‘Yeah?  That’s  good.’ 

I get  undressed  slowly,  and  crawl  weakly, 
thankfully,  into  bed.  I half-sob,  and  say  to  my- 
self: ‘There  ain’t  no  Some  Day,  and  there  ain’t  no 
Perhaps,  for  me.  I’m  lost  and  small  and  alone. 
Trucks  and  cattle  and  Jerry  are  far  away  now; 
I want  to  get  home.  It  ain’t  much  back  there  in 
the  hills,  but  God  knows,  it’s  . . . well,  it’s  home. 
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T.  S.  ELIOT 

Continued  from  Page  Eleven 

This  is  certainly  not  a poem  of  withdrawal; 
he  brings  his  philosophy  directly  to  the  problems 
of  his  life.  When  temptation  presents  itself  he 
struggles  with  and  overcomes  it.  In  the  final 
poem,  the  memory  of  the  temptation  lingers: 
“(Bless  me  Father)  though  I do  not  wish  these 
things 

From  the  wide  window  towards  the  granite 
shore. 

The  white  sails  still  fly  seaward,  seaward  flying 

Unbroken  wings 

And  the  lost  heart  stiffens  and:  rejoices  . . .” 
Thus  the  religious  feeling  behind  “Ash  Wed- 
nesday” and  other  poems  of  this  period  is  nothing 
more  than  the  completion  and  answering  of  the 
earlier  feeling  “ Waste  Land”  poses  questions  as 
unanswerable;  “ Ash  Wednesday”  answers  them. 
The  final  soaring  prayer  of  the  latter  satisfies 
the  most  anguished  problems  of  the  other: 
“Blessed  Sister,  holy  Mother,  spirit  of  the 
fountain,  spirit  of  the  garden, 

Suffer  us  not  to  mock  ourselves  with  falsehood 


Teach  us  to  care  and  not  to  care 
Teach  us  to  sit  still 
Even  among  these  rocks 
Our  peace  in  His  will 
And  even  among  these  rocks 
Sister,  Mother 

And  spirit  of  the  river,  spirit  of  the  sea, 

Suffer  me  not  to  be  separated 

And  let  my  cry  come  unto  Thee.” 

Such  lines  as  these  just  quoted  hardly  need 
justification  as  poetry;  their  own  rising  music 
speaks  for  them.  We  have  here  the  remembered 
echoes  from  experience  joined  to  the  music.  True, 
others  of  his  poems  are  justified  with  more  diffi- 
culty. To  the  conscientious  student  and  reader  of 
poetry,  however,  Eliot  is  to  be  remembered  not 
only  as  an  exponent  of  a new  and  subtler  idiom, 
but  as  a real  poet;  a thinker  with  his  eyes  not 
only  on  the  present,  but  on  the  past  and  on  the 
future.  Below  the  free  associations  and  conceits 
lies  the  work  of  an  artist.  So,  as  he  said  of  Dry- 
den,  let  us  say  of  him:  “Let  us  drink  another 
glass  of  sherry  to  the  honor  of  T.  S.  Eliot!” 


WHITE  WATER 

Continued  f rom  Page  Four 

was  ticklish  business.  One  mistroke  of  the  paddle 
or  false  move  in  the  canoe,  and  we  would  have 
had  to  call  the  Coast  Guard.  On  our  port  bow  the 
water  surged  boiling  over  hidden  rocks  and  ran 
crashing  up  the  ledges  of  the  shore.  As  luck  would 
have  it,  it  soon  was  apparent  that  the  rocks  were 
not  getting  any  farther  away  despite  my  frenzied 
paddling.  There  was  one  thing  to  try:  head  into 
the  waves  and  get  offshore,  with  the  risk  of  spill- 
ing in  the  attempt.  After  a furious  spell  of  sweep- 
ing and  drawing,  we  were  again  buffeting  the 
waves  with  the  rocks  behind  us.  Again  the  white- 
caps  swept  at  us  like  monsters  bent  on  our  de- 
struction. All  the  while  the  sun  hung  motionless 
in  the  cloud-flecked  sky.  But  the  sky  and  clouds 
were  not  real — they  existed  only  as  a setting  for 
the  turbulent  roaring  water  and  the  leaping 
canoe.  1 thought  of  the  Ancient  Mariner,  and  the 
idea  brought  a smile.  And  then  there  were  times 


when  I bit  my  tongue  and  held  my  breath  as  the 
bow  tilted  skyward  under  the  impact  of  some 
monstrous  roller,  only  to  come  crashing  down  to 
all  but  bury  itself  in  the  fury  of  the  onrushing 
wave.  At  these  times  the  water  poured  in,  and 
the  bow  shuddered  as  it  shook  off  the  load  and 
leapt  to  meet  the  next  one. 

It  was  not  until  we  had  the  waves  at  our 
back  and  were  running  before  them  that  the  sun 
once  more  ceased  to  be  a picture  and  had  warmth. 
I laid  the  paddle  across  the  gunnels  and  basked 
in  the  warmth  as  we  rode  down  the  waves.  Fin- 
ally we  rounded  the  point  and  slid  into  calm  water 
where  the  little  ripples  chunked  ridiculously  un- 
der the  bow.  With  renewed  energy  I leaned  on  the 
paddle  and  swept  in  to  a perfect  landing  at  the 
dock;  stepped  once  more  on  dry  land,  and  pulled 
the  canoe  in  after  me.  As  I bailed  her  out,  I cast 
a triumphant  glance  toward  my  friend.  She  was 
gone.  The  dock  deserted.  I saw  her  next  day  and 
made  her  ante  up,  but, — Well,  that’s  a “broad” 
for  you. 
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NEVER 


By 

Hal  Forrest 

John  struck  a match.  So  this  was  where  Bill 
had  lived.  It  was  a dreary  little  room — or  so  it 
seemed  to  John.  A desk  against  one  wall,  a couch 
against  the  other,  the  room  was  so  narrow  that 
the  window  in  one  end  and  the  door  in  the  other 
made  you  forget  that  there  were  more  than  two 
walls.  The  only  light  in  the  room  was  a lamp  hung 
over  the  desk.  John  turned  it  on.  A small  bookcase 
crammed  with  books  was  beside  the  door,  and  a 
small  bureau  beside  the  window.  The  desk  was 
littered  as  Bill’s  desk  always  had  been.  A dozen 
pencils  of  varying  lengths  and  degrees  of  sharp- 
ness, were  scattered  around  a pen  and  a bottle 
of  ink.  Bill’s  old  portable  typewriter,  battered  but 
evidently  still  serviceable,  sat  askew  in  the  middle 
of  the  desk. 

A partly  typed  paper  stuck  out  of  it.  He  must 
have  stopped  hurriedly,  for  the  last  sentence  was- 
n’t finished.  John  read  the  faint  lines  and  re- 
flected that  Bill  always  had  managed  to  get  the 
last  word  out  of  a typewriter  ribbon.  He’d  been 
writing  a short  story.  John  found  the  first  two 
pages  lying  face  down  on  top  of  the  bookcase,  and 
read  them.  Not  too  bad.  He  probably  would  have 
sold  it  for  enough  to  keep  going  on.  Wonder  why 
he  didn’t  keep  on  trying.  Some  day  one  of  his 
books  would  have  clicked,  and  he  would  have  been 
a made  man.  Years  of  not  being  able  to  sell  any- 
thing but  an  occasional  short  story  had  taken 
the  heart  out  of  him,  though. 


He’d  hated  those  short  stories.  Hack  work, 
trying  to  outguess  the  readers.  If  the  editor  guess- 
ed the  end,  he  wouldn’t  buy  it.  Bill  had  joked 
about  papering  his  room  with  rejection  slips,  but 
here  there  hadn’t  been  anyone  to  joke  with,  and 
he’d  given  up. 

John  sighed  and  looked  around.  Might  as  well 
get  it  over  with.  He  piled  the  books  into  a large 
carboard  carton  that  he  unearthed  behind  the 
bureau,  and  tied  the  carton  up  with  some  rope 
he  had  brought  with  him.  He  emptied  the  drawers 
— only  two  bureau  drawers  and  one  desk  drawer 
had  anything  in  them — into  a suitcase.  With  a last 
look  around  to  make  sure  he  had  left  nothing  of 
value,  he  went  through  the  dimly  lit  hallway, 
down  the  creaking  stairs,  into  the  smoky  air  of 
the  city  night. 

He  loaded  the  suitcase  and  box  into  the  car, 
then  decided  to  walk  around.  He’d  sent  the  kids 
to  the  movies  while  he  came  here,  and  they  would- 
n’t be  out  for  a while.  The  theater  was  just  around 
the  corner,  so  he  might  as  well  leave  the  car  here. 

It  was  no  wonder  that  Bill  hated  this  city; 
ugly  buildings  squatted  in  filth,  streets  so  nar- 
row that  the  overflow  from  one  gutter  met  that 
from  the  other,  stairs  descending  unexpectedly 
to  cave-like  basement  shops.  Tenements  over- 
flowing with  people,  and  shadowy  un-washed 
boarding-houses  over  the  shops.  Not  the  most 
beautiful  part  of  the  city,  to  be  sure,  but  none  of 
it  was  beautiful,  except  by  comparison.  The  ship- 
ping section  was  narrow  and  crowded,  Bright,  new 
neon  signs  on  dirty,  antiquated  buildings.  Huge 
department  stores,  people. 
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TURNING  STYLES 


ur 

CULT  LULAB  USVICZ 

The  college  student,  apart  from  acquiring 
four  years  of  education,  reputedly  spends  his  time 
guzzling  “red-eye”  and  drawing  blue-prints  of 
men’s  fashions. 

The  story  of  “collegiate”  fashions  is  much 
more  prosaic.  For  years  the  average  college 
student  wore  his  baggy  green  trousers  with  his 
brown  check  suit  coat  because  he  had  no  others. 
He  wore  dirty  saddle-shoes  because  he  was  too 
lazy  to  clean  them  and  because  he  had  no  money 
to  afford  better.  He  smoked  a pipe  because  cig- 
arettes hit  his  meagre  budget  too  hard.  And  the 
bow-tie  and  the  “Harvard  clip”  were  adopted 
generally  for  efficiency’s  sake.  Suddenly,  ES- 
QUIRE hailed  the  college  student  as  “the  bold 
creator  of  bold  men’s  fashions !”  Of  course,  we 
students  were  astonished  at  our  new-found  fame. 


Some  Amherst  College  “willie”,  it  is  reputed, 
picked  up  a diagonal-striped  outfit  at  a smoke  sale. 
Esquire  features  the  diagonal  stripes  in  men’s 
fabrics,  and  right  now  is  spreading  the  word  that 
“Diagonals”  are  a Must  in  the  Fall  Wardrobe. 

One  disadvantage  of  the  diagonal  pattern  is 
the  resultant  “leaning-tower-of-Pisa”  effect.  If 
you  must  wear  them,  the  prescription  for  com- 
pensation is  as  follows:  “two  zombies,  one  mug  of 
lager,  one  pint  of  port,  mix  well  and  wrap  your- 
self around  the  concoction.  The  ensuing  inclina- 
tion to  leeward  (see  diagram)  will  offset  the 
optical  illusion  of  the  “leaning-tower-of-Pisa  ef- 
fect. 

Type  2. 

The  theory  of  “studied  carlessness.” 

Wrinkles  are  wonderful.  Sloppiness  is  chic. 
Messiness  is  modern.  Cyclic  reaction  in  men’s 
fashions  occurs  as  regularly  as  a hang-over  the 
Continued  on  Page  Twenty 
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RHAPSODY 

ON  A SEASON’S  PASSING 


Almost  yesterday 

The  new-green  lilac  held  excited  gossip  here 
The  grass  was  bright-eyed  with  crocus 
Filled  ivith  a dawn  of  apple  blossom 
Here  . . . 

Where  a slush  of  fallen  apples 
Ferments  the  purpling  air. 


By 

Harold  McCarthy 

Summer — as  the  soul 
Ascending  in  saffron  eddies — 

Left  the  gold  and  the  crimson  in  ashes. 

The  essence  fled; 

The  hollow  trappings  charred  upon  the  altar. 
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What  remains  of  Summer  sunlight 
Lies  bottled  in  the  cellar 
With  apple  and  pear, 

Huddled  within  the  spice  and  jelly  jars. 


Autumn 

With  her  sober,  sunflower  face 
Has  crossed  the  bare  New  England  fields,  the 
sprawling  walls 

Pressing  the  dusty  purple  of  grapes 
To  her  lips. 

The  Harvest-moon  has  rusted  to  its  crescent 
And  nightly  a lean  sickle 
Hungrily  siveeps  the  barren  fields. 

Now  let  us  watch 

With  our  thin  souls  back  to  the  fire, 

Wondering  . . . 

Can  that  be  Winter 

Beating  with  tremendous  hooves 

A distant  thunder  on  the  northern  ridge, 

Breathing  dark  cloud-scars  above  the  earth ? 

Or  will  it  reach  through  the  night  of  waters 

To  clutch  the  shore  with  rough,  white  fingers  ? 

Or  as  a generous  wind 

Will  Winter  walk  the  streets  of  the  town, 

Under  the  heavy  arch  of  chestnut  and  elm, 

Chanting  strange  litanies 

And  scattering  handfuls  of  silver ? 


Today, 

While  Life  enjoys  sabbatical 

And  Easter  is  the  hope  within  our  hearts, 

Let  us  await  the  Winter. 

Let  us  sit  quietly 

.4s  an  old  man  of  a Winter  evening, 
Watching  the  salloiv  colors  die, 

Feeling  the  coldness, 

The  steady  surge  of  night  across  the  sky. 
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Is  Too  Easy 

By 


Marguerite 

As  I rang  Wendy  Lane’s  doorbell  at  eight 
o’clock  that  September  morning,  I felt  a sudden 
premonition.  Maybe  it  was  psychic,  or  maybe  it 
was  because  I had  arrived  for  a week-end  with 
Wendy.  The  strangest  things  always  happened  to 
Wendy! 

Anyhow  there  I stood  on  the  doorstep  ringing 
and  waiting,  but  I had  time  to  begin  a beautiful 
friendship  with  the  neighbor’s  milk  man  before 
Wendy  opened  the  door.  I gasped  to  see  her  at- 
tired in  orange  slippers  and  a pink  sheet. 

“Darling!”  she  cried  throwing  one  arm 
around  me  and  holding  herself  together  with  the 
other.  “How  wonderful  to  see  you!” 

Then  she  caught  a glimpse  of  the  milkman 
and  yanked  me  into  the  house. 

“He’s  our  ex-milkman,”  she  explained, 
breathlessly.  “We  owe  him  for  a whole  cow’s 
worth  of  milk.” 

So  we  continued  our  greetings  inside  and 
ended  with  making  breakfast.  There  was  no  cream 
for  the  coffee  and  no  butter  for  the  toast,  but  we 
did  use  up  some  horrible  rhubarb  preserve  that 
Wendy’s  mother-in-law  had  given  her.  Besides, 
we  had  so  much  to  talk  over. 

Finally  I thought  to  ask  about  Noel  and  the 
children. 

“How  amusing!”  she  exclaimed.  “I  forgot  to 
wake  them  up  for  school.  Horace  is  in  the  5th 
grade  now,  and  Annabelle’s  in  the  4th.  They  get 
such  splendid  marks  too.  Isn’t  that  amazing?” 

It  certainly  was  amazing  since  they  seldom 
went  to  school. 

“As  for  Noel,”  she  went  on,  “he  has  been 
painting  in  his  attic  studio  all  night.” 

That,  however,  was  not  amazing.  Noel  always 


H.  DeRautz 

said  that  he  could  work  better  at  night — unless 
the  electricity  were  shut  off.  He  could  not  sell 
his  paintings  but  that  never  bothered  him.  For, 
to  quote  his  own  words,  he  was  “an  artist  with 
a soul!  A pioneer!  A Van  Gogh!” 

Suddenly  the  bell  rang  again.  Wendy  peeped 
furtively  through  a hole  in  the  bay  window  cur- 
tain and,  still  wrapped  in  the  pink  sheet,  she  went 
to  the  door. 

“It  was  only  the  landlord,”  she  told  me,  upon 
her  return.  He’s  such  a pest.” 

“He  must  be,  I agreed,  “if  he  always  comes 
collecting  his  rent  at  this  ungodly  hour.” 

Wendy  perched  on  the  ironing  stool  and  lit 
a cigarette.  “Oh,  he  doesn’t  come  for  the  rent,” 
she  explained.  “He  knows  that’s  a waste  of  time. 
But  it  was  nice  of  him  to  give  me  until  noon  to  get 
the  $260.” 

“$260?  For  rent? 

She  yawned.  “Uh  huh.” 

“Well,  what  are  you  going  to  do?” 

“Sit  here  and  talk  to  you.” 

“But  you’ll  be  dispossessed.” 

“Of  course.  We  always  are  eventually.” 

“How  awful!” 

She  looked  at  me  in  suprise.  “Why,  honey, 
if  you’re  going  to  mind  it  that  much,  we  can  go 
out  and  get  drunk.” 

“Oh,  no,”  I hastily  assured  her.  “I  don’t  want 
you  to  miss  the  fun  on  my  account.” 

And  that  was  the  beginning. 

At  12  o’clock  sharp  the  Landlord  came  strutt- 
ing up  the  walk.  He  was  followed  by  a stooped 
sheriff,  a bleary-eyed  sheriff,  and  a dyspeptic 
sheriff  — all  armed.  Behind  them  stalked  a couple 
of  thugs  fresh  from  the  county  clinker. 
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“Do  you  think  we  should  serve  them  lunch?” 
asked  Wendy,  peeking  through  the  hole  in  the 
curtain.  She  was  dressed  now  — in  a dizzy  plaid 
number. 

Wendy,  however,  was  the  one  served — with 
a warrant.  The  Landlord  gloated  when  he  learned 
that  the  $260  had  not  been  obtained.  “I’m  afraid, 
Madam,”  he  declared,  pompously,  “that  we  will 
have  to  move  your  belongings.” 

“Go  right  ahead,”  she  giggled.  “They’re  not 
glued  to  the  floor.” 

The  Landlord  gave  the  word  and  the  thugs, 
Thick  and  Slick,  carried  out  the  sofa  immediately. 

The  Stooped  Sheriff  bowed  to  Wendy.  “We’re 
sorry  to  do  this,  ma’m,”  he  apologized,  “but  it’s 
the  law  and  were  obliged  to  enforce  it.” 

“How  interesting!  Well  don’t  feel  too  badly. 
I never  liked  this  house  anyway.  The  doors,  for 
instance.  Why,  I was  saying  to  my  husband  only 
yesterday  that  we  ought  not  to  live  in  a house 
with  doors  like  these.” 

“Whatsamatter  with  the  doors?  snorted  the 
Landlord. 

“They’re  so  ordinary.  You  can  walk  right 
through  them.” 

“I’ll  have  a Martini  myself,”  began  the 
Bleary-Eyed  Sheriff.  “A  nice  tall  Martini  with  a 
dash  of  bitters.” 

“It’s  ridiculous,”  said  Wendy,  “but  we  only 
have  ping  pong.” 

“What!  Only  ping  pong!”  exclaimed  the 
Bleary-Eyed  Sheriff.  “A  nice  tall  Martini  with  a 
is  this?”  And  he  rushed  off  to  market  before  any- 
one could  stop  him  — not  that  anyone  wanted  to. 

Thick  and  Slick  started  to  carry  out  the  piano 
but  Wendy  stopped  them.  “I  want  to  play  some- 
thing for  the  sheriffs,”  she  explained. 

They  dropped  the  piano  in  the  middle  of  the 
floor  and  began  to  pull  out  the  fireplace  when 
the  Landlord  saw  them.  He  used  so  much  energy 
trying  to  make  them  understand  about  fireplaces 
that  he  collapsed  unnoticed  in  the  corner  and  they 
proceeded  to  remove  it  without  interference. 

The  Stooped  Sheriff  found  a piece  of  music 
on  the  floor  and  gave  it  to  Wendy  to  play.  It  was 
something  from  “Samson  and  Delilah”  and  the 
two  sheriffs  stood  spellbound.  The  Dyspeptic 
Sheriff  even  wept  a little.  But  not  Thick  and  Slick. 
They  were  tearing  up  the  carpets  and  tossing 


chairs  out  the  door,  while  hordes  of  curious  cats, 
dogs  and  dirty  children  wandered  in  between 
chairs  to  survey  the  evacuation. 

Just  then  Horace  and  Annabelle  came  trip- 
ping downstairs. 

“What’s  going  on,  Mom,”  asked  Horace.  “Are 
we  being  thrown  out  again?” 

“I  think  so.  Don’t  look  so  upset.” 

“Well,  no  wonder.  How  do  you  expect  me  to 
sleep  with  all  this  going  on?” 

“I’m  so  sorry,  dear,”  apologized  Wendy. 
“We’ll  be  more  quite  in  the  next  house.” 

“We’re  hungry,”  announced  Annabelle.  “I 
don’t  suppose  there’s  anything  to  eat.” 

“Why  don’t  you  go  to  the  diner  across  the 
street,”  Wendy  suggested,  “and  tell  the  man  to 
charge  it.” 

“Naw,”  muttered  Horace.  “That  won’t  work. 
He  won’t  even  let  us  in  the  dump  since  we  broke 
his  cigarette  machine  with  slugs.” 

“Weren’t  they  good  slugs?” 

“Naw.  One  got  stuck.” 

“You  ought  to  be  more  careful.” 

“Please,  Mom,”  asked  Annabelle,  “can  we  go 
to  an  automat?” 

“If  you  want  to,”  said  Wendy,  looking  ex- 
pectantly at  the  sheriffs,  “but  I haven’t  got  a 
cent.” 

So  what  could  they  do  but  contribute  to  the 
cause  and  off  went  the  children,  hand  in  hand. 

At  that  point  the  Bleary-Eyed  Sheriff  reap- 
peared with  a bottle  and  I fixed  us  a round  of 
rickeys  in  Wendy’s  newest  glasses  (5th  Avenue 
Woolworth’s) . Of  course,  there  were  no  ice  cubes. 
In  fact,  there  was  no  refrigerator.  The  Loan  Co- 
mpany had  confiscated  it  a week  before. 

“Hey,  gang,”  hiccupped  the  Bleary-Eyed 
Sheriff,  when  he  had  swallowed  everything  in 
sight  including  the  furniture  polish.  “Come  shee 
what  I shee  in  the  street.” 

We  all  flocked  to  the  door  to  find  dozens  of 
people  sitting  along  the  sidewalk  in  Wendy’s 
chairs.  Slick  was  selling  tickets  for  them  while 
Thick  continued  to  heave  things  out  the  upstairs 
windows.  Slick  brightened  when  he  saw  us. 

“Dere  dey  are,  ladies  and  gents,”  he  barked. 
“Here  are  duh  inhabitants  what  live  on  dis  furn- 
iture.” Then  he  called  to  Wendy,  “Hey,  sister, 
come  on  out  here  and  strut  your  stuff  for  dese 
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“You  mean  me,  brother?”  Wendy  called  back. 

“Sure  I mean  yuh.  Why  duh  yuh  t’ink  dese 
folks  is  payin’  a buck  for  a seat?  Dey  crave  en- 
tertainment.” 

Wendy  came  down  the  steps.  “What  do  you 
perfer  — acrobatics  or  mind  reading?” 

“Bod,  ordered  Slick. 

So  Wendy  began  to  do  back  bends  and  cart- 
wheels and  fish  flops  while  the  rest  of  us  sang 
“Happy  Days  Are  Here  Again”  to  keep  time  for 
her.  She  was  wonderful  at  acrobatics  even  if  she 
did  have  two  children. 

“Dat’s  swell,  babe,”  praised  Slick,  while  the 
audience  was  applauding.  “I  appreciates  yur 
help.” 

Wendy  beamed.  “I  always  believe  in  doing  my 
bit,”  she  told  him  proudly. 

“Encore,  encore,”  shouted  the  audience. 

“Dere  callin’  fur  yuh,”  said  Slick.  “Hows 
about  doin’  duh  min’  readin’  ack?” 

“Wait  a minute  — I’ve  got  a better  idea.  I’ll 
go  get  Noel  and  he  can  do  minute  sketches  of 
people  in  the  audience.  That  will  please  them.” 

“S’okay  by  me.” 

She  started  upstairs  to  the  studio,  and  Slick 
asked  the  Stooped  Sheriff  to  recite  nursery  rhymes 
until  Noel  arrived.  The  Sheriff  had  just  finished 
“Mary  had  a little  car.  She  thought  t’was  out  of 
gas,  And  lit  a match  to  see  — Above  her  waves 
the  grass.”  when  Wendy  appeared  in  a window 
on  the  top  floor. 

“Tell  the  audience  I’m  awfully  sorry,”  she 
called  to  Slick,  “but  I think  my  husband’  has 
just  had  a heart  attack!” 

It  was  a heart  attack,  so  we  learned  when 
the  doctor  arrived. 

“Doubtlessly  due  to  having  the  Landlord 
swoop  down  so  suddenly,”  proclaimed  the  medico. 
“Lucky  you  still  had  this  bed  standing.” 

There  was  a whispering  and  shuffling  of  feet. 
The  crowd  at  the  bedside  leaned  forward  with 
interest  — that  is,  all  but  the  Landlord.  He  stood 
alone  at  the  foot  of  the  bed,  fidgeting  with  his 
fingers. 

Suddenly  Noel  groaned  and  opened  his  eyes. 

“Poor  darling,”  soothed  Wendy.  “Was  it  very 
much  of  a shock?” 

“Frightful,”  wailed  Noel.  “Absolutely  fright- 
ful. I shall  never  be  the  same  man  again.” 


Everybody  began  to  congragulate  Wendy 
— that  is,  all  but  the  Landlord.  He  stood  alone 
at  the  foot  of  the  bed,  looking  very  worried. 

“It’s  your  move  now,  sweetheart,”  said  the 
Bleary-Eyed  Sheriff. 

“You  should  hire  a lawyer  immediately,”  the 
Stooped  Sheriff  advised. 

“Indeed,  you  have  an  excellent  case,”  added 
the  Dyspeptic  Sheriff.  “Indeed,  I have  a brother 
who  is  an  excellent  lawyer.” 

Noel  set  up  a long,  loud  wail.  “Who  are  all 
these  people?  Have  they  come  to  laugh  at  me  in 
my  misfortune?” 

“Delirious,”  announced  the  doctor.  “All  of 
you  had  better  go.” 

So  the  company  filed  out  — that  is,  all  but 
the  Landlord.  He  stood  alone  at  the  foot  of  the 
bed,  trying  to  muster  his  courage. 

“Madam,  he  finally  said.  “Is  there  anything  I 
can  do  for  you?” 

“Sure,”  Wendy  replied  blithely.  “Start  saving 
your  pennies.” 

The  Landlord  puffed  up  indignantly.  “You’re 
not  going  to  prosecute!” 

Wendy  giggled.  “No.  My  lawyer  is.” 

“But  I’m  a poor  man.” 

“You’re  going  to  be.” 

“What  a heartless  woman!”  cried  the  Land- 
lord. “To  you  I prefer  even  my  wife.”  And  he 
left  the  room,  a broken  man. 

“Don’t  worry,  Mrs.  Lane,”  consoled  the 
doctor,  collecting  his  paraphernalia.  “Just  con- 
tinue the  medicine  every  hour.” 

“Oh,  Darling,”  sang  out  Weendy  when  every- 
body had  gone  — I was  on  the  other  side  of  the 
room  mixing  medicine  — “Now  we  can  go  on  our 
honeymoon.” 

Noel  produced  a choking  sound.  “After  all 
these  years  that  hardly  seems  necessary.  I think 
you  are  taking  advantage  of  my  condition.” 

“Oh,  I shall  wait  until  you  are  well  again.” 
“Well  again!  How  can  I ever  be  well  again! 
Did  you  see  the  letter?” 

“What  letter?” 

“Over  there  on  the  easel.” 

“If  it’s  a bill,  don’t  worry,”  comforted  Wendy 
as  she  went  to  fetch  it.  “I’ve  got  whole  scrap  books 
full  of  them.” 

Continued  on  Page  Eighteen 
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It  was  small  offense  against  the  quiet  dead 
Of  evening , that  we  watched  a sleepy  sea 
suck  pebbles,  breaking  silence. 

My  head 

And,  yours  together  there  could  only  be 
That  one  brief  desecration: 

the  old  thought 

Of  how,  in  ages  past,  from  where  the  land, 

And  sea  divided,  life  began  and  brought 

At  last  the  present  us  to  reprimand 

All  seas,  the  night,  this  fading  futile  moon 

For  lending  beauty  that  can  never  understand 

What  harsh-felt  tears  are  pent  in  the  cryptic  rune 

Of  death  . . . 

Yes,  in  its  final  swift  command. 

And  ah!  the  loves  who  never  think  on  death 
That  will  yet  betray  the  fragility  of  breath. 
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Robert  Fitzpatrick 


It  is  not  by  chance  that  trees  bent  to  and 
fro  by  the  summer  wind  always  return  to  an  up- 
right position,  or  that  clouds  dispersed  by  the 
wind  always  return  to  the  same  patch  of  sky.  The 
nature  of  the  tree  brings  it  again  upright ; sun 
and  rain  draw  the  clouds  back  to  the  old  haunts. 
These  things  occur  not  through  what  has  been 
called  Chance,  but  through  what  is  law.  It  seems 
that  this  law  governs  more  than  the  movements 
of  trees  and  clouds,  that  it  is  working  in  the 
affairs  of  men. 

These  men  lived  at  Ma  Burley’s  some  years 
ago,  and  I daresay  most  of  them  are  still  there, 
not  because  they  loved  the  place,  but  the  plans 
they  made  for  getting  out  of  the  village  never 
failed  to  bring  them  back  to  the  starting  point. 


They  were  like  cows  tethered  to  stakes  by  long 
ropes.  They  would  walk  around  and  around  in 
order  to  escape,  but  the  winding  rope  would  in  the 
end  bring  them  closer  to  the  stake  than  when 
they  had  begun  to  wander.  The  young  men  would 
never  see  the  last  of  Norton  because  they  were 
rooted  in  it.  It  was  more  for  these  men  than  a 
little  village:  it  was  the  realization  of  the  hope- 
lessness of  wandering;  it  was  the  last  of  broken 
enterprises.  There  were  no  new  roads  to  follow. 

Even  now  I can  see  them  seated  around  that 
homely  boarding  house  table.  There  is  Maurice  of 
the  wild  dark  eyes,  the  curly  mass  of  brown  hair ; 
the  sudden,  goat-like  laugh.  There  is  Bill,  silent 
Bill,  who  breathes  a quiet  surliness  at  the  world 
Bill  of  the  lean,  powerful  body,  the  boxer's  hands, 
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and  the  icy  blue  eyes.  And,  good-natured  Paul; 
handsome,  pleasant  Rene;  phlegmatic  Clovis,  and 
gin-soaked  Pierre. 

Where  the  men  had  come  from  they  seemed 
to  have  forgotten  but  I could  occasionally  catch 
casual  references  to  tiny  settlements  back  in  the 
hills,  of  foreign-sounding  villages  in  Kebec ; re- 
ferences to  vague,  childish  pranks ; and  to  fathers 
and  mothers.  Strangely,  they  never  spoke  of  these 
things  with  nostalgia.  It  was  as  if  they  were 
trying  to  forget,  rather  than  to  reminisce.  To 
learn  more  of  their  past  one  had  to  sit  with  them 
at  a table  in  the  tavern  where,  their  eyes  brooding, 
they  would  let  the  ordinarily  precious  facts  flow 
as  easily  and  cheaply  as  the  strong  Canadian  ale 
they  poured  down  their  perpetually  parched 
throats.  Having  heard  the  stories,  I could  easily 
understand  why  they  wanted  to  get  out  of  the 
Nortons  of  this  world.  They  were  wanderers;  they 
reminded  me  of  planets  wrenched  out  of  tradition- 
al orbits  and  sent  drifting  hopelessly  through  all 
the  void  of  Time  and  space. 

Six  days  out  of  seven  they  spent  in  pitting 
their  brute  strength  and  blind  courage  against 
the  spinning  steel  fangs  of  snarling  saws,  and  a 
wilderness  of  maple,  birch,  and  spruce,  hating 
every  hour  that  they  suffered  in  the  little  mill 
that  squatted  on  the  banks  of  the  Wolf  River. 
Their  only  song  was  the  monotonous,  infuriating 
whine  of  the  rips  and  crosscuts ; their  only  monu- 
ment, a rising  mound  of  golden  sawdust. 

On  Saturday  nights  they  hike  to  Northport- 
on-the-border,  for  a weekend  of  lurid  revelry, — 
stumbling  in  early  Monday  morning  with  alcoholic 
and  spiritual  distress  poking  out  of  their  blood- 
shot eyes,  with  scarcely  a cent  in  their  pockets, 
and  with  less  recollection  as  to  where  they  had 
bunked  for  the  night,  or  with  whom.  I would  hear 
them  voice  the  organically-prompted  vow  of  pen- 
itent revellers:  ‘Never  again’,  which  to  me  meant 
simply  ‘Until  next  Saturday  night’. 

Their  pent-up  emotion  dissipated,  the  men 
would  trudge  back  to  their  work  and  to  their 
grumbling.  From  week  to  week  throughout  the 
summer,  the  procedure  never  varied.  Beneath  the 
awful  sun  of  August  they  labored  steadily, 
mechanically,  — shuttling  day  after  day  between 
the  mill  and  Ma  Burley’s.  After  lunch  they  would 
lounge  on  the  no-longer-stuffed  chairs  in  the  par- 


lor listening  to  the  radio  program  of  the  Mystery 
Tenor,  singer  of  plaintive  mountain  ballads.  At 
the  end  of  the  short  program  the  doleful  singer 
would  signal  his  departure  with  his  theme  song, 
‘The  Rainbow’s  End’.  The  men  loved  the  song.  I 
thought  it  surely  the  motif  of  their  lost  lives. 
It  was  sung  in  a slow,  melancholy  tone,  to  the 
accompaniment  of  a guitar.  The  words  were  some- 
thing like: 

’I’ve  traveled — the  whole  world — over 
And  now, 

I’m  goin’  down  to — the  rainbow’s  end; 

I’m  tired — and  weary — 

Trudging  along, — 

Goin’  down  to  the  rainbow’s  end, — 

I thought  they  loved  the  song  because  they 
were  all  looking  for  the  rainbow’s  end,  and  as 
time  passed  the  song  became  more  and  more  pro- 
phetic. The  men  would  leave  the  parlor  when  the 
song  was  done  and  return  to  the  mill-yard. 

Late  in  August,  as  I was  walking  to  work 
with  Billand  Clovis,  I was  let  in  on  a plan  they 
had  in  mind,  a plan  for  getting  out  of  Norton,  a 
plan  which  reminded  me  of  the  Mystery  Tenor’s 
theme  song.  Bill  was  apparently  the  author  of 
the  plan,  and  he  did  the  talking. 

’We  got  news  of  a good  job  over  on  Paradise 
Mountain,’  he  stated  quietly. 

I said:  ‘Yeah,  so — ?’ 

‘Well,  me  and  Clovis  are  goin  over  there  to- 
night, and  if  you  wanta  come,  we’ll  let  you.  But 
don’t  say  nothin’  about  it  or  I’ll  beat  hell  outa  ya.’ 

I was  quite  flattered,  and  very  anxious  to 
keep  silent  in  the  face  of  gettin’  hell  beat  outa’  me. 
Because  I too  was  sick  of  Norton,  and  had  the 
wanderlust  as  well,  I answered:  ‘Sure,  Bill,  I’ll 
be  glad  to  go.’ 

‘All  right,  then,’  he  said.  ‘Now  keep  shut 
and  see  us  after  supper.’ 

‘Well,’  I asked  ‘Do  you  mind  telling  me  what 
the  job  is  like?’ 

‘It’s  in  the  asbestos  mines,  and  they  pay 
good.  It’s  dangerous,  but  what  the  hell?’ 

‘Suits  me,’  1 replied,  trying  not  to  think  of 
what  1 had  heard  of  the  dangers  of  Paradise 
Mountain. 

‘All  right,  that’s  settled,’  Bill  stated  in  a 
tone  which  informed  me  that  conversation  on  that 
subject  was  ended. 
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For  the  rest  of  that  afternoon  Clovis,  Bill, 
and  1 worked  with  savage  joy,  so  glad  were  we  to 
be  getting  out  of  Norton.  When  the  whistle  sound- 
ed at  five  o’clock,  the  three  of  us  hurried  home  to 
lock  horns  with  Ma’s  disgusting  menu.  We  were 
so  happy  we  hardly  noticed  she  had  scraped  the 
mould  off  her  pumpkin  pies  for  the  third  time 
that  month.  Her  mother  had  taught  her  to  bake 
them  three  inches  deep.  Prolonging  their  lives  by 
removing  succeeding  strata  was  her  own  contri- 
bution to  the  culinary  arts. 

After  supper  we  hurried  furtively  out  of 
the  house,  jumped  into  Clovis’  ancient  Chevy, 
and  rattled  out  of  town  west  toward  Paradise 
Mountain.  Ahead  of  us  we  could  see  the  gigantic 
peaks  marching  in  blue  ranks  westward.  Some- 
where in  that  misty  range  lay  Paradise  Moun- 
tain and,  we  thought,  the  rainbow’s  end. 

For  twenty  miles  we  followed  the  twisting 
dirt  road  as  it  curled  around  the  feet  of  the  hills. 
The  sun  had  set  when  we  reached  the  road  lead- 
ing up  Paradise.  The  mountain  was  a huge,  ir- 
regular, purple  mass  outlined  against  red  and 
yellow  sky.  Near  its  top  we  could  see  the  ever- 
present cloud  of  rock  dust,  waving  like  a huge, 
gray  plume  above  the  arc  lights.  The  chatter  of 
the  compressed  air  drills  drifted  down  to  us  over 
the  tops  of  the  trees. 

‘There  she  is,’  murmured  Clovis. 

‘Yeah,’  I said,  colorfully. 

‘Well,  cry  me,  let’s  get  to  it!’  barked  Bill 
impatiently. 

Speaking  in  the  Freneh-Canadian  patois, 
Clovis  begged  his  car  to  climb  the  mountain.  She 
protested  vociferously  in  French  to  Clovis  that 
it  was  trop  grande,  but  he  soothed  her  with  words 
like  Allez,  ma  petite  chou-fleur.  The  ancient  Ma- 
dame made  the  gallant  fight  and  eventually  we 
found  ourselves  at  the  top.  Looking  down,  we 
thought  we  could  see  the  whole  of  the  American 
continent. 

Bill,  as  usual,  tore  us  away  from  admiring 
the  countryside  below  us.  ‘Let’s  find  the  boss,’  he 
growled. 

We  walked  up  to  the  entrance  to  the  quarry. 
High  above  us  we  could  see  the  men  drilling  on 
tiny  steps  on  the  ledges,  the  arc  lights  glinting 
on  their  steel  helmets,  and  the  sound  of  their 
drills  beating  a constant  staccato  on  the  up-creep- 


ing silence  of  the  vast,  black  world  below  us. 
Clovis  and  1 were  a little  uneasy  about  taking  our 
persons  up  on  the  ledges  but  Bill  had  already 
found  the  foreman  for  the  three  of  us. 

‘Any  chance  of  getting  a job  here?’  asked 

Bill. 

‘Waal,’  drawled  the  foreman,  looking  us 
over  with  mild  interest,  '1  got  only  one  openin’. 
Whichever  of  ye  wants  it  can  have  it.’ 

Bill  turned  to  Clovis  and  me,  saying:  ‘Let’s 
toss  for  it.  1 got  a coin.’ 

‘All  right,’  we  agreed. 

He  turned  to  me:  ‘Heads  1 stay;  tails  you 
don’t,’  flipped  the  coin,  placed  it  on  his  wrist 
and  looked  at  it. 

‘Heads,  kid,  you’re  out.’ 

‘All  right,  Bill,’  I said,  not  very  crestfallen, 
as  1 was  looking  over  his  shoulder  at  the  drillers. 

Then  he  turned  to  Clovis,  repeated  the  pro- 
cedure, and  had  heads  come  up  again.  Clovis  was 
apparently  as  little  disappointed  as  I. 

‘Well,’  said  Bill  with  a laugh,  ‘I  guess  I’m  in. 
foreman.’ 

‘All  right,  you  can  start  tonight,  clearing 
the  steps  for  the  rillers.  We’re  blastin’  at  dawn 
an’  we  need  a man  bad.’ 

Bill  turned  to  us  with  that  grin  still  showing. 
‘I  can’t  help  it  if  I’m  lucky.  This  job’s  a cinch.’ 

‘Yeah,’  Clovis  and  1 agreed,  being  very  glad 
he  thought  so. 

‘Well,  1 gotta  be  goin’,  guys,’  Bill  said.  ‘I’ll 
be  over  to  Norton  some  day  and  see  you.  Am  1 
glad  to  be  getting  out  of  that  dump!’ 

We  shook  hands  with  Bill  and  bid  him  good- 
bye. As  he  was  walking  away  the  thought  came 
to  us  that  somehow  Bill  had  not  seen  the  last  of 
Norton,  in  spite  of  his  assurance. 

T t’ink  he  be  back,  somehow,”  Clovis  mur- 
mured, and  for  some  strange  reason,  1 was  in- 
clined to  agree  with  him. 

The  next  morning  at  Ma’s  the  news  was 
made  known  of  Bill’s  departure.  Maurice,  Paul, 
and  Pierre  cursed  their  bad  luck  at  not  having 
found  the  job  themselves,  yet  they  were  willing 
to  agree  with  Ma  as  to  the  outcome  of  this  ven- 
ture. Ma  was  firm  in  her  belief  that  ‘He’ll  be 
back.  They  may  go  away,  but  they’ll  always  come 
back.’ 

Continued  on  Page  Twenty 
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For  Nellie’s  Hat 


By 

Kay  Tully 

I loathe  hats.  The  mere  sight  of  one  makes 
me  shudder.  Ever  since  I graduated  from  blue 
angora  bonnets,  hats  have  ben  my  greatest  prob- 
lem in  life. 

I tried,  in  my  younger  days,  to  dispense  with 
the  annoying  contraptions,  but  Fate  thwarted  me 
- — my  religion  is  against  me.  I must  buy  three 
hats  every  year.  No  sooner  do  I become  resigned 
to  one  than  it  is  time  to  buy  another  one.  For  a 
while  1 resorted  to  peasant  kerchiefs,  but  I final- 
ly decided  there  was  no  use  in  looking  my  worst 
all  the  time. 

Of  course  my  friends  never  have  this  trouble. 
They  are  all  the  variety  of  female  who  walk 
calmly  to  Filene’s  Hat  Bar  and  purchase  a be- 
feathered,  be-flowered  little  number  for  $1.95, 
and  manage  to  look  ravishing.  I envy  them  so; 
I sigh  to  be  like  them.  But  no.  I have  what  is 
tactfully  labelled  an  odd  face.  Frilly  hats  trans- 
form me  into  a sort  of  “Tootsie-Pie”  girl.  They 
are  definitely  out.  Plain  hats  are  no  better  on  me; 
they,  too,  are  a sad  failure.  They  give  me  an 
unmistakeably  Salvation  Army  air. 

Hat-buying  episodes  are  painful  to  me.  I al- 
ways take  three  aspirins  before  I begin.  They  do 
help  a little.  Sometimes  I set  out  by  myself, 
mainly  because  I am  conscience-stricken  about 
asking  anyone  else  to  share  my  discomfort.  I try 
on  every  hat  in  sight,  scaring  myself  to  death 
every  five  minutes  by  looking  in  the  mirror. 
Alone,  I am  an  easy  mark  for  a good  salesgirl.  If 
she  says  often  enough,  “This  hat  gives  you 
height  and  is  just  the  remedy  for  a round  face.” 
I am  lost.  That  eternal  spark  of  hope  is  ever- 


present. Perhaps,  I say  to  myself,  she  is  right 
and  this  may  be  a fairly  satisfactory  hat.  But,  it 
never  is,  ten  minutes  later  when  the  darn  thing 
is  all  mine.  Sometimes  of  course,  I get  stubborn. 
Then  the  trite  line  of  flattery  only  instills  in  me 
an  intense  desire  to  get  a crew  clip  and  join  a 
nunnery. 

Sometimes  I am  selfish,  I often  take  my  best 
friend  along  and  dare  her  to  try  to  find  me  a hat 
in  all  of  Boston.  The  first  hour  is  fine;  she  bears 
up  very  well.  About  the  second  hour  she  changes 
her  standards.  I can  see  a gradually  weakening 
attitude  about  her.  Her  definite,  “No,  that’s  not 
quite  the  thing”  changes  to  a discouraged  “Well, 
that’s  not  quite  as  bad  as  the  last  one.”  The  third 
hour  finishes  her.  She  gives  up,  and  I begin  to 
wonder  why  I didn’t  give  up  18  years  ago.  Now 
she  says,  “That  one  will  do,  I guess.”  I buy  it 
hide  it,  then  sit  in  the  back  row  of  church  every 
Sunday  morning,  languishing  while  my  chic 
friends  trot  by  in  creations  they  bought  so  cheer- 
fully in  ten  minutes.  Life  is  hard,  I think,  as  1 re- 
sort to  prayer. 

But  once  on  a memorable  day  three  years  ago 
I bought  a respectable  hat.  I even  liked  it  a little 
because  there  was  nothing  about  it  to  dislike.  It 
was  a nondescript  ' black  felt  hat  with  a brim. 
I carried  it  home  triumphantly,  and  what  hap- 
pened? People  sympathized  with  me,  consoled  me, 
and  practically  offered  me  money  to  take  the 
thing  off!  “It  dosen’t  do  anything  for  your  face, 
they  said  gently.  “That’s  what  I like  about  it,” 
I said  staunchly,  as  if  I were  really  attached  to 
my  homely  visage.  And,  I wore  it  constantly  from 
December  to  April  for  three  years. 

Now  the  hat  is  no  longer  with  me.  It  fell  to 
pieces,  and  I was  heartbroken.  My  friends  stepped 
in  again,  and  selected  a hat  to  replace  it — an  atro- 
cious affair  with  a three  inch  circumference  and 
Continued  on  Page  Eighteen 
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When  I consider  Autumn’s  bright  brief  day — 

A flash  of  colors  gleaming  in  the  sun, 

Of  dancing  banners;  then  the  moment’s  done 
And  tve  have  not  the  power  to  make  it  stay; 

Just  when  we  come  to  love  the  brave  array 
And  watch  for  flying  leaves  against  the  sky, 

(In  burnished  green  and  flame  and  gold  they  vie;) 
Then  do  I think  no  one  can  truly  say 
That  he  is  blind  to  beauty.  Look  and  see, 

For  certainly  here  is  no  room  for  doubt 
In  this  triumphant  burning  of  the  year, 

When  all  the  trees  are  decked  for  revelry; 

In  glowing  hues  their  pennants  do  they  flout, 
Disclaiming  every  trace  of  future  fear. 
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George  Soule 


Strangers  often  wonder  why  Rollo  ever  came 
to  college.  On  warm  spring  days  he  does  nothing 
but  sit  on  the  library  steps,  soliciting  indulgences 
from  the  coeds,  or  gambol  about  on  the  grass 
with  his  friends.  He  never  studies  at  night,  yet 
he  never  carouses.  His  chief  vice  seems  to  be  har- 
assing students  at  their  labors,  tempting  them 
to  join  in  his  frolics.  In  the  fall,  he  goes  hunt- 
ing. He  never  says  anything  about  his  hunting, 
but  when  he  comes  in  after  a long  day  afield,  he 
looks  satisfied.  In  fact,  his  expression  is  never 
that  of  a person  weighed  by  cares  or  studies. 

But  then,  there’s  no  reason  why  Rollo  should 
have  cares  or  studies.  Even  though  he  has  stayed 
in  college  long  enough  to  get  an  advanced  degree, 
he  has  never  opened  a book,  nor  registered  for  a 
course.  In  fact,  it  would  be  more  than  unusual  if 
he  had.  For  Rollo  is  a dog — he’s  nobody’s  dog 
and  no  particular  kind  of  a dog.  He’s  just  a dog — 
a lovable,  flop-eared,  tail-wagging,  buff-colored 
dog  who  might  pass  for  a spaniel  except  that  his 
legs  are  too  long  and  his  hair  too  short.  Besides, 
who  ever  heard  of  a buff-colored  spaniel? 

His  family  tree,  however,  is  the  least  of  Rol- 
lo’s  concerns.  To  one  with  his  experience  in  life 
and  his  liberal  education,  family  means  little.  Oh 
yes,  he’s  getting  a liberal  education.  He  has  been 
found  in  the  back  of  lecture-halls  time  and  again, 
where  he  sleeps  through  learned  discourses  just  as 
peacefully  as  the  most  accomplished  senior. 

The  students  envy  Rollo — he  never  has  to 
take  notes,  or  study  for  examinations,  or  explain 
to  the  Dean  his  lapses  in  class  attendance.  If  he 
doesn’t  like  the  food  at  the  cafeteria,  he  always 
has  a standing  invitation  at  every  house  on  Fra- 
ternity Row.  And  room  rent  is  the  least  of  his 


worries.  Or  if  he  interrupts  a professor’s  lecture 
with  a protesting  bark,  no  one  accuses  him  of 
apple-polishing,  nor  yet  of  stupidity.  The  worst 
that  can  happen  to  him  is  that  he  may  be  dis- 
missed from  the  class. 

Rollo  likes  to  visit  dormitories,  where  he  can 
chase  tennis  balls  down  the  corridor,  tumbling  end 
over  end  on  the  slippery  floors.  He  has  special 
friends  in  the  dormitories,  who  welcome  him  into 
their  rooms  when  they  hear  his  first  insistent 
bark  outside  the  door.  Sometimes  they  give  him  a 
bit  of  doughnut,  or  the  last  nubbin  from  the  end 
of  a candy  bar.  Or  on  the  night  before  examina- 
tions, when  bags  of  provisions  are  brought  up 
from  the  Diner,  he  may  even  get  a soggy  chunk 
of  hamburg. 

But  Rollo  isn’t  always  the  humble  democratic 
friend.  At  times  he  is  very  much  the  aristocrat. 
At  football  games,  he  loves  to  saunter  down  in 
front  of  the  stands,  applauded  at  every  step.  He 
is  proud  to  march  along  with  the  band  between 
the  halves.  Head  erect  and  tail  in  the  air,  he  paces 
along,  two  steps  behind  the  drum-major,  strut- 
ting his  disdain  for  the  mongrels  on  the  side-lines. 
Then  when  the  teams  come  back  for  the  second 
half,  he  enjoys  a romp  with  the  town  kids  at  the 
end  of  the  players’  bench,  or  shares  a hot-dog 
with  an  alumnus  in  the  front  row. 

If  the  game  ends  with  a victory  for  the  home 
team,  he’s  right  at  the  head  of  the  snake-dance, 
frisking  about  and  wagging  his  tail  in  the  joy  he 
shares  with  the  students.  Or  if  the  team’s  luck 
goes  bad,  his  ears  sag,  his  tail  droops,  and  he  pat- 
ters mournfully  about  thrusting  a comforting  cold 
nose  into  one  hand  after  another. 
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Harold  McCarthy 


Alone  against  the  sky  he  stands  revealed 
A martyr,  disdainful  of  the  wintry  air 
That  numbs  his  ivheaten  heart  and  frosts  his  hair. 
He  will  not  bow;  not  one  step  will  he  yield, 

But  as  a warrior  with  a blazoned  shield 
He  brandishes  h is  tattered  serge.  “Beware” , 

Is  blatant  in  his  mien,  “ Let  no  bird  dare 
Trespass  upon  this  air  or  on  this  field!” 

Perhaps  about  his  mind  the  golden  grain 
In  golden  dreams  still  quivers  in  the  sun, 

Like  fair-haired  dancers,  swaying  in  the  light. 

Or  perhaps  he  guards  a bomb-strewn  English 
lane, 

Pointing  at  the  sky  his  wooden  gun 
And  making  empty  gestures  at  the  night. 
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LIFE  — Continued  from  Page  Six 

He  glanced  at  the  letter  and  immediately  burst 
into  tears.  “But  it’s  not  a bill.  It’s  a check  from 
my  agent.  He  has  sold  one  of  my  pictures  for 
$20,000!” 

“How  wonderful!  Now  we  can  make  the 
down  payment  on  that  yacht  I was  telling  you 
about.” 

“Wendella,  you  don’t  understand.  I’m  ruined! 
A failure!  A complete  failure!” 

“Not  if  you  can  sell  a picture  for  $20,000. 
And  look  at  all  those  in  the  corner.  Forty.  . . a 
hundred  . . .one  sixty.  . .why  there’s  a million 
dollars  worth !” 

Noel  groaned  desperately.  “Yes,  that’s  it. 
That’s  just  what  I mean.  Now  I shall  want  to 
paint  only  for  money  —according  to  the  one  for- 
mula. Now  1 will  be  just  a color  merchant.  No 
artist!  No  genius!  How  could  I ever  be  a genius 
without  starving  and  sweating  for  my  art?  Now 
I’m  rich!  Ah,  alas,  life  is  too  easy.” 

Wendy  beckoned  to  me.  “Better  bring  the 
medicine.  He’s  delirious  again.” 

Noel  sat  up  in  bed,  very  red  in  the  face.  “I’m 
not  delirious  goddammit!  And  I won’t  take  any 
medicine.  Don’t  you  see?  No  longer  can  I follow 
my  creative  fancy  into  ethereal  regions.  No  longer 
can  T be  an  artist  with  a soul!  A pioneer!  A Van 
Gogh !” 

“Hush,”  whispered  Wendy,  as  she  poured  the 
goo  down  his  throat. 

The  very  next  day  she  hired  the  Dyspeptic 
Sheriff’s  brother  — the  lawyer.  He  was  a very 
clever  lawyer  and  summed  up  the  case  by  saying 
that  the  injuries  caused  to  the  plaintiff  (Noel  — 
who  was  confined  to  a sanitarium,  suffering  from 
a severe  attack  of  dementia  praeeox  and  amnesia) 
by  the  unpremeditiated  dispossession  on  the  part 
of  the  defendent  (the  Landlord)  could  be  compen- 
sated only  by  a just  remuneration  which,  he  (the 
lawyer)  recommended,  amounted  to  the  sum  of 
$500,000  calculated  on  the  basis  of  $20,000  per 
painting  over  a period  of  two  years’  recovery 
necessary  for  the  plaintiff  to  recover  from  said  in- 
juries. 

What  is  more,  the  lawyer  said  all  this  in  one 
breath,  so  you  see  what  a clever  lawyer  the  Dyspe- 
ptic Sheriff’s  brother  was. 


The  jury  was  of  one  accord,  namely,  to  fine 
the  cruel  Landlord  —who  had  so  wantonly  crush- 
ed the  flow  of  art  — guilty  to  the  extent  of 
$500,000.  And  $500,000  the  Landlord  paid. 

When  the  case  was  settled,  Wendy  and  Noel 
bought  the  yacht  for  cash  to  go  on  their  honey- 
moon to  the  South  Seas.  It  might  have  been  a per- 
fect honeymoon,  but  they  took  Horace  and  Anna- 
belle  along  too. 

We  had  a huge  party  at  the  dock  pust  before 
they  set  sail.  All  their  old  friends  were  there  in- 
cluding the  Stooped,  Bleary-Eyed,  and  Dyspeptic 
Sheriffs,  respectively,  Wendy’s  lawyer,  Thick  and 
Slick,  and  even  Noel’s  agent  whom  he  now  praised 
highly.  It  was  a riotous  affair  but  I managed  a 
moment  alone  with  the  two  to  say  a fond  goodbye. 

“And  to  think,”  said  Wendy  gaily,  “That  we 
owe  all  this  to  the  Landlord.  It  was  so  sweet  of 
him  to  dispossess  us.” 

Noel  regarded  her  quizzically.  “I  don’t  remem- 
ber. When  did  he  dispossess  us?” 

“How  absurd,”  laughed  Wendy.  “I  com- 
pletely forgot  to  tell  you.” 

“Oh,  never  mind,”  said  Noel.  “I’d  probably 
be  bored  anyway.” 

At  that  moment  the  Bleary-Eyed  Sheriff 
came  lurching  along  the  deck,  the  cook’s  bell  in 
his  hand.  “See  what  I found,”  he  cried  in  delight, 
ringing  it  loudly.  Only  then  did  I remember  the 
sudden  premonition  which  I had  felt  as  I rang 
Wendy  Lane’s  doorbell  at  eight  o’clock  that  Sep- 
tember morning.  Mabye  it  was  psychic,  or  mabye 
it  was  because  I had  arived  for  a week-end  with 
Wendy.  The  strangest  things  always  happened  to 
Wendy! 


BIRD  — Continued  from  Page  Thirteen 
ten  yards  of  veiling.  It  gave  me  oomph,  they  said, 
“it  was  different  somehow.”  Oomph  nothing; 
mental  anguish  is  better.  It  slipped  and  slid.  I saw 
Amherst  landscape  all  cut  up  into  the  diamond- 
shapes  in  the  veiling.  People  on  the  street  smiled 
at  me  condescendingly,  and  leered,  in  wondering 
at  the  sight  of  me.  But,  I fooled  everybody.  Last 
night  I cut  it  into  three-inch  squares  and  sent  the 
veil — all  of  it — to  the  Salvation  Army.  I am  fin- 
ished suffering  about  hats.  To  hell  with  all  of 
them. 
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LATE  — Continued  from  Page  Two 

People,  they  were  Bill’s  reason  for  coming 
here.  People  were  Bill’s  hobby.  He  said  you  could- 
n’t know  life  in  a small  town.  Existence  was  too 
tranquil.  Everyone  was  satisfied.  To  be  a great 
writer,  Bill  had  said,  you  must  know  people  who 
were  unhappy,  people  who  had  met  defeats  in 
life,  people  who  had  surmounted  difficulty,  and 
those  who  hadn’t.  In  the  city,  he  had  thought, 
he  would  meet  all  kinds  of  people.  Well,  he  had, 
all  right.  His  novels  showed  that.  . . the  ones 
that  weren’t  published.  John  had  always  proof- 
read them.  Bill’s  short  stories  had  been  hack 
work.  He  had  said  so,  and  they  had  been.  They 
were  written  to  the  accepted  pattern.  Popular 
drivel,  written  for  the  jpopular  taste. 

His  novels  were  realistic.  They  were  good. 
It  was  just  that  they  hadn’t  clicked  yet.  If  he  had 
stuck,  they  would  have.  But  Bill  had  been  alone 
in  the  city.  For  all  the  people  he  had  met,  he 
had  been  alone.  There  was  no  one  to  kid  him  out 
of  those  dark  moods  which  hit  him  on  off  days. 
He’d  lived  a life  calculated  to  show  him  the  seamy 
side.  He’d  mixed  with  the  radical  crowd,  and  he’d 
written.  He’d  written  copiously,  but  he  hadn’t 
made  friends  with  anyone. 


John  wondered  if  Bill  had  ever  gone  outside 
of  the  city  proper,  wondered  if  he  had  tried  to 
meet  anyone  a step  above  the  gutter.  He’d  known 
that  kind  at  home,  so  they  hadn’t  been  missing 
from  his  writings ; but  he  couldn’t  pal  around  with 
these  people  who  had  been  like  guinea  pigs  to 
him.  Not  but  what  they  had  thought  him  one  of 
themselves.  John  could  just  imagine  him,  long 
and  lean,  smiling  quietly,  friendly,  pipe  in  mouth. 
That  natural  ability  to  make  friends  had  helped 
him  in  gathering  material  for  his  writing.  Too 
bad  he  had  become  discouraged  when  he  had. 

Poor  Bill.  He’d  finally  given  in  to  the  pressure 
of  filth  and  loneliness. 

John  looked  at  his  watch.  Nearly  time  to 
pick  up  the  kids.  Mabye  he’d  better  stop  back 
and  see  if  there  had  been  any  mail  for  Bill.  Here’s 
the  place.  There  was  a letter.  Bill  wouldn’t  mind 
if  he  opened  it.  Probably  nothing  but  a rejection 
slip.  John  wondered  what  publisher  this  one  was 
from.  Something  fluttered  to  the  floor.  Strange 
looking  rejection  slip.  John  read  the  first  line 
of  the  letter : 

“Enclosed  please  find  check  for  advance  royal- 
ties on  your  novel.  . . .” 


ROllO  — Continued  from  Page  Sixteen 

From  the  time  school  opens  in  September, 
Rollo  takes  the  incoming  freshman  class  under 
his  guidance.  School  just  doesn’t  open  with  proper 
formality  unless  one  or  another  of  the  introduc- 
tory speeches  is  punctuated  with  a series  of  Rol- 
lo’s  short  yelps. 

He  follows  through  the  year,  present  at  every 
clash  between  freshmen  and  sophomores,  not 
taking  sides,  but  barking  encouragement  now  to 
one  side  and  now  to  the  other.  At  pond  parties, 
his  enthusiasm  usually  means  a ducking  for  him- 
self before  he’s  done.  But  he  avenges  the  indig- 
nity by  shaking  a violent  spray  over  a pompous 
student  councillor. 

When  the  first  snow  covers  the  ground,  Rollo 
is  out  on  the  hill,  racing  back  and  forth,  plowing 
furrows  in  the  ski-tracks  with  his  nose,  and  nip- 
ping at  the  heels  of  skiers.  When  the  pond  freezes 
over,  he  wisely  keeps  his  distance  from  the  flash- 
ing hockey  players,  but  runs  about  on  the  ice 


among  the  leisurely  skaters,  frequently  sliding 
down  on  his  stomach  as  he  dodges  the  end  of  a 
“snapped  whip.”  When  his  paws  get  cold,  he 
noses  his  way  into  a warm  place  beside  the  bon- 
fire, nesting  himself  into  a pile  of  sweaters. 

Of  all  the  college,  Rollo  is  the  first  to  smell 
spring  in  the  air,  and  he  sets  the  example  for  his 
student  friends — now  frisking  about,  now  snooz- 
ing peacefully,  but  not  doing  a lick  of  work.  At 
baseball  games,  Rollo  is  the  center  of  attention 
between  innings,  revelling  in  the  bursts  of  ap- 
plause as  he  nips  in  a friendly  menacing  way  the 
heels  of  the  umpire  slaking  his  thirst  at  the 
water-pail. 

When  June  brings  its  perfect  days,  Rollo 
feigns  amazement  at  the  seniors’  flowing  gowns. 
Their  dignity  is  sometimes  more  than  he  can 
stand. 

Finally,  the  Commencement  procession 
marches  up  to  the  rose  garden,  with  the  stately 
class  marshals  and  college  dignitaries  at  the  head, 
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and  a little  Hop-eared,  tail-wagging,  buff-colored 
dog  bringing  up  the  rear.  He’s  sorry  to  see  his 
old  friends  go,  but  in  a few  short  months  he’ll 
have  another  freshman  convocation  to  supervise. 

Rollo  may  never  get  a degree,  nor  even  wear 
a cap  and  gown,  but  he’s  getting  a liberal  educa- 
tion. 


TURNING  — Continued  from  Page  Three 
morn  after.  No  more  of  the  smooth,  tight-fitting 
store-dummy  garments  for  men.  “Studied  Care- 
lessness’ is  the  pass- word.  Look  as  if  you’ve  just 
slept  in  your  best  clothes,  or  else. 

Another  way  to  break  in  your  new  tweed  en- 
semble is  to  let  your  roomate  wear  them  for  a 
bout  with  Bacchus  at  the  Stork  Club  or  at  Barselo- 
tti’s.  Beer  stains  add  the  much-desired  informal- 
ity and  the  traditional  aroma.  Bow  ties  ought  to 
be  gently  sprayed  with  hydrochloric  acid  and  tied 
while  blind-folded.  Shirts  must  be  continously 
worn  for  a semester  at  a time. 

Thus,  just  as  “man  bites  dog’’,  so  analogical- 
ly fashion  follows  collegians.  A short  cheer  for 
M.S.C.  fashions! 

Type  3. 

“Football  games.  State — 0;  Opponents — 45. 
Good  old  school  spirit!”  Ultra  long  jackets  replace 
the  raccoon  coats  of  yore.  Still  the  attire  of 


RAINBOW  — Continued  from  Page  Twelve 

For  two  weeks  we  heard  no  word  from  Bill 
and  we  were  beginning  to  believe  that  he  was 
succeeding  in  defying  precedent,  but  one  day 
while  we  were  listening  to  the  Mystery  Tenor’s 
plaint  on  the  Rainbow’s  End,  the  telephone  rang, 
— a most  uncommon  event  in  Ma  Burley’s  place. 

Ma,  excited  beyond  measure  to  get  a tele- 
phone call,  rumbled  out  of  the  kitchen  and  into 
the  dining  room  like  a heavily  laden  lumber 
wagon.  As  we  watched  her  we  saw  the  eagerness 
quickly  disappear,  and  a look  of  genuine  grief 
rise  in  her  eyes.  We  knew  it  was  bad  news  when 
she  replaced  the  receiver  mechanically  and  tears 
began  to  course  down  her  fat  red  cheeks. 

‘Qu’avez-vous,  MamanV  Paul  called  to  her. 

To  overcome  to  speak  coherently,  Ma  just 
shook  her  head  in  a gesture  of  incomprehension. 
Finally  she  managed  tearful  words. 

‘ C’est  Bill.  II  est  ecrase.  Quel  gros  accident. 


non-conformists,  the  four-button  jacket  is  cut 
from  a rough  textured  tweed  which  hangs  grace- 
fully groundward  as  a Roman  toga. 

Being  the  most  economical  multiple-purpose 
garment,  the  four-button  jacket  may  be  worn  as 
a sport  coat  for  class  room,  or  as  a knee-length 
top-coat  for  foot-ball  games,  or  as  an  extra  blan- 
ket on  cold  winter  nights.  Versatility — definitely. 

If  the  extremeness  in  length  continues  next 
season,  we  will  recommend  it  also  as  an  ultra-ultra 
bath-robe.  The  ankle-high  trousers  reveal  the 
wearer’s  taste  in  “shouting  sox”  and  his  leader- 
ship in  sartorial  sensitivity. 

Case  History  la. 

Time  was  when  the  women  boasted  of  their 
lead  on  the  battle  field  of  fashion.  But  the  tables 
have  been  turned,  and  coeds  have  finally  yielded 
their  supremacy  in  the  matter  of  dressing  to  the 
men.  The  horrible  example  (see  diagram)  rates  as 
a new  low  in  degeneracy.  Skirts  have  risen 
several  inches  above  the  knees;  knobby  legs  are 
bare;  shabby  skirts  “adorn”  the  campus;  ban- 
danas “grace”  milady’s  fair  tresses.  All  of  which 
results  in  retrogressive  evolution  when  it  comes 
to  coed  clothing. 

The  world  of  style,  consequently,  looks  to 
the  male  for  perfection  in  the  why’s  and  where- 
fore’s of  garb. 


II  est  mortf  she  sobbed. 

When  we  heard  the  tragic  words  we  sank 
into  a silent  stupor.  We  did  not  seem  to  hear  the 
Mystery  Tenor  singing  his  theme  song.  ‘Goin’ 
down  to  the  rainbow’s  end!  Maurice  came  to  his 
senses  first.  ‘I’m  tired  and  weary,  trudging  along; 
goin’  down — ’.  He  jumped  from  the  sofa  and 
bounded  toward  the  radio,  as  Paul  shouted; 
‘Shut  that  damned  thing  off !’ 

None  of  us  said  much  for  the  rest  of  the  day. 
We  were  trying  to  think  of  how  to  give  Bill  a 
decent  burial.  Ma,  whose  kind  heart  always  made 
up  for  her  cruel  cooking,  agreed  to  take  care  of 
her  lost  boy.  In  due  time  the  sad  ceremony  was 
done  with;  Bill  found  an  end  to  wandering;  the 
rest  of  us  tried  to  forget  our  sorrow  in  our  work. 
Bill’s  pathetic  belongings  were  given  to  Clovis 
and  me,  his  closest  friends.  Among  his  stuff  we 
found  an  interesting  object,  a coin  with  two 
heads. 
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Rrgcntine  Portraits 

BY  Mil  TON  WEISSBEPC. 


FROM  everyone  with 
whom  I made  inquiry,  I 
received  the  same  answer, 

“The  gaucho,  — the  gaucho 
does  not  exist  any  more.  He  is 
but  a name.  Civilization  has 
swept  him  aside.”  Neverthe- 
less, in  the  Argentine  litera- 
ture which  I obtained  in  the 
library  at  Buenos  Aires,  I 
found  continued  reference  to 
“el  gaucho.”  Pictures,  stories, 
poems,  all  kept  referring  to 
the  gaucho  as  lover,  musician, 
poet,  horseman.  They  kept 
describing  to  me  his  pictur- 
esque costume,  his  deep  love 
of  the  pampas,  his  folk  songs. 

Finally  I determined  to  meet 
the  typical  true  Argentine, 
the  gaucho. 

In  the  interior  of  Argen- 
tina, far  from  the  tourist 
trade,  far  from  any  taint  of 
commercialism,  I found  what  I was  looking  for. 
I discovered  that,  rather  than  be  made  a museum 
specimen  for  gawking  tourists,  and  rather  than 
be  forced  to  abandon  his  strong  spirit  of  inde- 
pendence, the  gaucho  has  retreated  from  the 
world  of  railroads,  factories,  and  automobiles  in- 
to a rude  peasant  hut  far  from  even  a small  city. 
Juan  Espeche  was  a typical,  present  day  gaucho. 
Motioning  with  his  hand  to  include  all  his  pos- 
sessions he  said,  “Senor,  everything  Juan  Espeche 


owns  is  at  your  disposal,  and 
he  is  your  humble  servant. 
Please  come  in.” 

From  that  visit  with  Don 
Juan  Espeche  and  from  num- 
erous consequent  visits,  I 
learned  much  about  the  true 
“gaucho  Argentino”  of  to- 
day. I learned  that  the  noble 
centaur,  the  hard-riding  cow- 
boy of  old  had  not  died.  I dis- 
covered that  the  present-day 
“caballero”  still  retains  all 
the  mannerisms  and  customs 
that  his  forebears  had. 

The  present-day  gaucho 
loves  a cock-fight  as  much  as 
his  ancestors  did.  He  races 
his  horse  with  true  story-book 
abandon  and  zeal.  Give  a gui- 
tar to  a “campesino,”  sur- 
round him  with  friends  that 
inspire  him,  give  him  a few 
glasses  of  strong  “vino,”  and 
it  will  not  be  long  before  the  gaucho  of  old  comes 
to  life.  With  the  “vino”  warming  his  heart,  our 
rustic  begins  to  sing.  He  sings  of  love  and  of  hate. 
He  sings  of  war  and  of  peace.  He  sings  of  his 
pampas  and  of  the  little  “Chinita”  who  warms 
the  bed  for  him  as  she  waits  patiently  in  the 
little  “casita.”  The  spirit  of  the  poet  makes  it- 
self apparent  in  his  emotion  and  in  his  expres- 
sion. Each  note,  each  verse  comes  from  deep 
within  his  breast.  The  free,  wild  gaucho  of  old  is 
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singing,  not  the  subdued  sad  “paisano”  of  today. 

As  he  sings,  you  will  soon  discover  that  it  is 
not  for  you  he  is  singing.  He  is  singing  rather 
for  himself.  Without  lifting  his  eyes  from  the 
guitar,  he  relates  his  troubles,  his  miseries,  his 
humiliations,  and  then,  as  if  sweeping  away  all 
memories  of  sad  things,  he  flourishes  nervously 
over  the  strings  of  his  instrument  to  proclaim  a 
victory  in  a fight,  an  accomplishment  in  breaking 
in  a wild  horse,  a conquest  made  in  the  realms  of 
Love.  Then,  sadly,  he  puts  the  guitar  aside,  walks 
to  his  horse,  mounts,  and  rides  away.  Behind  him 
he  leaves  an  air  of  sadness,  a soft  ring  of  the 
guitar  in  the  ears. 


/WlGUkLUCI  10 

SHORTLY  after  my  arrival  in  sleepy  little 
Santiago-del  Estero  de  la  Republica  Argen- 
tina, I became  acquainted  with  a young  man  who 
proved  to  be  most  interesting.  In  his  broken,  col- 
lege English,  he  introduced  himself  as  Miguel. 
Then,  with  a queer  shrug  of  his  shoulders,  he  add- 
ed, “My  friends  do  call  me  Miguelucho,  and  I am 
sure  you  want  to  be  friend  to  me,  que  no?” 
Miguel  objected  to  my  whistling  in  public.  He 
did  not  like  to  see  me  without  my  necktie.  He 
often  called  me  vulgar  for  expressing  my  personal 
opinions  too  broadly.  However,  Miguel  wanted  to 
learn  all  about  the  “yanquis,”  the  people  who 
drove  fast  cars,  lived  in  houses  one  hundred  stor- 
ies high  and  who,  when  driven  by  the  urge, 
“swapped”  in  their  wives  for  new  models.  I,  on 
the  other  hand,  was  eager  for  knowledge  concern- 
ing the  people  among  whom  I found  myself. 
Therefore,  Miguelucho  and  I became  friends. 

Miguel,  to  me,  presented  the  perfect  example 
of  environment  having  completely  won  over  he- 
redity. Whereas  his  Spanish  forefathers  had  prob- 
ably dressed  in  suits  of  armor  and  were  ready  for 
any  adventure  that  offered  itself,  Miguel  could 
not  go  out  in  public  until  he  checked  and  re- 


checked every  detail  of  his  appearance,  and  made 
sure  that  everything  was  in  the  strictest  of  con- 
ventional order.  Often,  I stood  impatiently  wait- 
ing for  him  while  he  sprinkled  perfume  on  his 
silk  handkerchief  and  coat  lapel,  slicked  his  hair 
down  with  a hairgrease  called  “Gomina,”  and 
wasted  precious  minutes  in  adjusting  his  necktie 
to  a suitable  angle.  After  such  a series  of  opera- 
tions, Miguelucho  would  always  say  to  me,  “How 
am  I looking,  eh  querido?  I bet  the  girls  will  like 
me  tonight,  don’t  you  think  so?”  Usually,  I nodded 
affirmatively.  Once,  I answered  very  seriously, 
“How  can  they  help  themselves.  You  have  the 
smell,  sweet  like  a flower.”  In  his  naivite,  Miguel 
took  this  answer  as  a great  compliment,  and  an- 
swered that  I also  “had  the  smell  nice.” 

Through  continuous  association  with  my  Ar- 
gentine friend,  I soon  learned  that  he  was  con- 
cerned only  with  the  pleasures  and  security  of  the 
present.  Anything  unpleasant  he  postponed  till 
“manana,”  tomorrow.  Anything  that  meant  a sac- 
rificing of  some  of  the  comforts  which  had  become 
necessities  in  his  life,  he  refused  to  consider.  One 
afternoon,  I invited  him  to  go  horse-back  riding. 
He  answered,  “Go  to  ride  the  horse  with  you  now, 
I cannot.  It  is  siesta  time,  and  my  little  siesta  I 
must  to  have.” 

Gradually,  I grew  to  understand  Miguelucho 
thoroughly.  I gave  up  trying  to  convince  him  that 
the  adventurous  mode  of  life  was  the  best  mode 
of  life.  I abandoned  trying  to  convince  him  that 
his  smug,  secure,  anchored  existence  was  causing 
him  to  sink  deeper  and  deeper  into  a rut  from 
which  he  would  never  be  able  to  extricate  him- 
self. His  argument  always  was,  “You  will  go  and 
do  the  exercise  for  both  of  us.  I will  to  rest  here, 
sufficient  for  you  and  for  me,  too.  You  go  so  fast 
through  life,  you  have  not  time  to  see  it.  I sit 
quiet  here  in  Santiago-del  Estero,  and  enjoy  it.” 

When  I was  leaving  Santiago  to  return  to 
America,  Miguel  accompanied  me  to  the  train.  His 
parting  words  were,  “When  you  come  back,  bring 
me  a nice  little  blondie.  She  will  be  crazy  for  me, 
que  no?” 
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AMI  IIMMST  I IILLSIDE 

BY  NAPOLI)  MCCARTHY 


When  Autumn  passed  there  was  a beauty  here. 
Vibrant  in  candle  flames;  this  gilded,  hill 
Glowed  altar-like,  above  a tangled  bier 
Of  faded  flowers.  Noiv  in  this  bitter  chill 
The  year  of  beauty  is  not  coldly  spent. 

It  lingers,  frozen  in  a web  of  tricks, 

Etched  on  a Winter’s  moon. 

Soon  warmth  will  vent 


Its  April  magic. 

Beauty  then,  in  sticks 
Of  Maple,  curling  softly  into  greeness, 

Will  toss  brocades  of  f ragile  shadow  down 
The  quiet  Amherst  hillside,  scattering  freshness 
Of  leafy  laughter  on  this  poet’s  town. 

Undying  Beauty,  of  eternal  Springs, 

Steadfast  in  the  flux  of  sentient  things. 
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BY  PHOEBE  STONE 


That  I’m  a college  man 
Is  very  easy  to  see. 

My  speech  is  very  mystic 
To  everyone  hut  me. 


EVERYONE  has  so  much  to  say  about  the 
level  of  American  speech  that  creative 
shouting  on  my  part  would  hardly  be  heated 
even  if  it  were  audible.  Being  of  the  sinners, 
however,  rather  than  of  the  sinned — against,  per- 
haps I may  add  something  to  the  general  concep- 
tion of  college  language. 

College  students  have  two  distinct  types  of 
speech.  The  more  widely  used  is  a kind  of  catch- 
phraseology.  There  is  nothing  small  or  petty 
about  this  type.  Rather  it  is  one  of  broad  general- 
ities, magnificent  hyperboles,  and  sweeping  ono- 
matopeia.  We  are  surrounded  by  “millions  of 
people”;  we  have  a “whole  mess  of  stuff  to  do”; 
we  “get  robbed”  in  everything,  and  we  “whip 
frantically”  from  class  to  class. 

Take  the  word  “whip.”  It  can  mean  anything 
from  a casual  saunter  to  a mad  dash.  It’s  not 
that  I have  anything  against  the  word  “whip.” 
On  the  contrary,  I am  fond  of  it.  I use  it  myself — 
far  too  often.  But  no  matter  how  busy  I am, 
“whipping,”  I am  always  ready  to  hear  some 
good  stuff — which  may  be  anything  from  De- 
bussy’s Reverie  to  the  latest  news  about  Maizie’s 
fraternity  pin. 

Conversations  about  “stuff”  take  so  much  time 
that  one  finds  one  (especially  at  eight  a.m.,  which 
is  an  unearthly  hour  to  expect  rhythmic  phrase) 
compelled  to  use  abbreviations.  Exams  are  “N. 
T.  G.,”  or  “plenty  S.”  Paradoxically  enough,  we 
say,  N.  T.  G.,  standing  for  “not  too  good,”  or 
Plenty  S.,  standing  for  “Sad.”  If  we  omit  explan- 
ations, we  are  in  danger  of  misinterpretation,  for 
a G.  T.  could  be  anything  from  a good  time  to 


grandmother’s  trousseau.  Such  chance  misinter- 
pretation, however,  is  just  a part  of  the  gamble. 
We  call  it  getting  a broader  outlook  on  life. 

The  broad  outlook,  it  seems,  is  obtained  most 
frequently  in  exams ; so  having  spent  an  N.  T.  G. 
hour  in  the  C.  Store,  we  betake  ourselves  to  the 
class  room,  laden  with  a plethora  of  educational 
paraphernalia.  Now  where  is  the  easy  flow  of 
speech  and  sprightly  words  that  were  so  much 
in  evidence  just  a few  minutes  before?  They  are 
gone,  (“with  the  wind” — no  doubt)  and  slin- 
guage,  the  language  of  written  examinations,  has 
taken  their  place. 

In  slinguage,  a fact  is  not  clearly  seen;  it  is 
readily  discerned;  and  hence  merely  recogniz- 
able. Daedalus  has  nothing  on  us  when  it  comes 
to  making  verbal  labyrinths.  We  talk  carefully 
around  the  subject  instead  of  getting  to  the  point 
and  we  use  at  least  five  words  where  one  would 
do.  And  we  are  not  altogether  to  blame  for  this 
habit  of  padding,  because  we  are  well  aware  that 
a professor’s  “Explain  tersely,”  taken  literally, 
means  a paper  returned  with  a liberal  sparkling 
of  “incompletes.”  In  examinations  we  go  on  the 
principle  of  quantity,  with  or  without  quality, 
and  if  we  succeed  in  filling  a whole  examination 
book,  we  feel  that  we  have  really  accomplished 
something. 

We  don’t  save  all  our  best  efforts  for  exams 
though.  Every  now  and  then,  we  go  on  an  “im- 
prove your  speech”  campaign,  but  instead  of 
revering  grammar  and  rhetoric,  we  crucify  them. 
We  speak  broadmindedly  of  “venerable  diseases” 

Continued  on  Page  Twenty 
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ADORATION 

BY  ANNA  I I ARRINGTON 


A crescent  moon  and  a single  star 

On  the  slate  horizon 

Of  a passing  day 

Struck  a chord  within  my  heart, 

And  its  vibrations 

Took  my  breath  aivay. 

I stood  rapt  in  silent  humbleness 
From  lonely  nowhere  into  space 
A prayer  ascended  as  a bird 
I felt  that  I prayed 
My  worthiest  prayer 
And  yet  had  uttered 
Not  a word. 
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Rolling  Down 
T o Reno 


Margaret  lindstrom  was  going  to 

Reno.  She  was  seated  aboard  the  Nevada 
Flyer  gazing  silently  at  the  passing  scenery.  She 
vaguely  realized  that  she  would  soon  be  there; 
the  train  had  just  passed  through  Hazen  and  was 
rapidly  covering  the  forty-five  remaining  miles 
of  her  journey.  Suddenly  brought  from  her  reverie 
by  the  conductor’s  request  for  her  ticket,  she 
turned  toward  him,  revealing  a beautiful  dis- 
traught face  framed  by  a mass  of  soft  black  hair. 
Having  glanced  at  her  ticket,  the  conductor  re- 
turned it  to  her  with  a knowing  glance  and  an 
expressive  “Hm.” 

Retiring  again  into  her  thoughts,  Margaret  con- 
templated what  was  soon  to  come.  Despite  misgiv- 
ings which  had  been  present  at  first,  she  was  now 
sure  that  she  and  John  were  going  to  be  much 
happier  this  way.  Of  course,  at  the  start  it  would 
be  difficult  to  adjust  herself;  but  she  was  sure 
that  she  could  make  a go  of  it.  She  realized  that 
she  had  been  leading  an  extremely  sheltered  and 
easy  life  and  that  she  was  being  thrust  into  a 
new,  slightly  terrifying  world.  But,  as  John  had 
said,  the  old  life  had  grown  intolerable.  Beginning 


soon  they  would  be  living  a new  life.  Yes,  it  would 
be  better  all  around — John  had  said  so,  and  now 
she  was  sure  of  it  too. 

Thinking  thus,  it  seemed  to  her  no  time  at  all 
before  the  conductor  came  swinging  into  the  car 
and  announced  in  his  hog-caller’s  contralto : “Next 
stop  Reno,  Reno,  Nevada,  next  stop.”  Margaret 
stirred  from  her  thoughts  with  a start  and  sat 
bolt  upright  in  her  chair.  She  had  arrived  at  last. 

Still  in  a daze,  Margaret  rose  and  moved  slowly 
down  the  aisle,  descended  the  train  steps,  and 
started  through  the  station  waiting-room.  Sud- 
denly she  stopped.  John,  her  husband,  was  com- 
ing towards  her.  Uttering  a pleased  little  cry,  she 
sprang  forward ; and  John,  his  face  spread  into  an 
immense  happy  smile,  caught  her  in  his  arms. 

“Oh,  but  it’s  been  so  lonesome  without  you, 
John,”  she  finally  managed  to  gasp. 

“I  know,  Margaret,  but  we’ll  make  up  for  it 
now.  I’ve  got  a small  cottage  all  picked  out  for  us, 
and  everything’s  all  set  to  move  in.  But  you  know 
darling,  I couldn’t  have  sent  for  you  any  sooner — 
’cause  I wasn’t  sure  ’till  last  week  that  this  job 
was  going  to  be  permanent.” 
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ABOU  BEN  AGGIE 

PATIENCE  SANDERSON 
^ PHOEBE  STONE 


Abou  Ben  Aggie  (may  his  jive  increase!) 

Awoke  in  convo  from  a deep  dream  of  peace, 

A7id  saw  within  the  dimlight  of  the  room, 

Making  it  grim  like  infernal  gloom, 

(but  this  was  Bowker) 
The  dean,  beaming  at  his  wayward  fold, 

(Full  many  a quiz  had  left  poor  Benny  cold), 

And  to  the  presence  on  the  stage  he  said, 

“What  have  you  there?”  the  good  man  shook  his  head, 
And  with  a grin  and  twinkle  of  his  eye 
Answered,  “These  are  the  Dean’s  list  brighties 
and  Phi  Kappa  Phi.” 

“And  is  mine  one?”  said  Benny.  “Nay,  not  so,” 
Replied  the  Dean  and  Benny  spoke  more  low, 

But  weakly  smiled;  and  pitifully  implored, 

“Write  me  as  one  who  loves  to  lead  Dean’s  Board.” 
Dean  Machmer  wrote  and  vanished.  The  next  week 
He  came  again  and  rose  once  more  to  speak; 

And  read  out  those  who  flunked  their  courses  best, — 
And  lo!  our  Benny’s  name  led  all  the  rest. 
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(J-Boat 

BY  MASON  McCABE-GtNTRY 


T WAS  quite  true.  When  we  came  out  onto  the 
deck,  there  was  the  submarine,  running  par- 
allel to  us,  about  one  mile  off  our  starboard  beam. 
She  seemed  to  be  signalling  with  a lamp;  but  at 
that  distance,  and  with  the  sun  in  his  eyes,  our 
wireless  operator  could  not  catch  the  flashes. 
Indeed,  we  could  not  even  make  out  the  colour  of 
her  ensign ; and  so  could  not  be  certain  if  she 
were  British  or  German. 

About  fifteen  minutes  later,  the  submarine 
drew  slowly  ahead  and  stopped  signalling.  Now, 
we  could  see  her  ensign — it  was  red,  with  a white 
circle  and  a swastika — a German  U-boat,  cooly 
inspecting  an  American  ship,  almost  within  sight 
of  the  Irish  coast. 

“Wouldn’t  it  be  funny,”  said  Glucas,  Yale  sen- 
ior on  vacation  “if  she  fired  on  us.”  But  she  did 
fire  and  it  wasn’t  funny — there  was  a cloud  of 
smoke,  a whistle  and  a loud  splash  as  the  shell 
landed  on  the  water,  not  ten  yards  ahead  of  us. 

Two  days  before,  I had  been  one  of  the  fortu- 
nate half  dozen  Americans  who  were  around  the 
harassed  Vice-Consul  in  charge  of  evacuation  of 
Americans  in  England  called  for  six  persons  to 
fill  the  passenger  list  of  a small  freighter,  leaving 
Glasgow  the  next  day. 

Two  hours  after  I had  seen  the  Vice-Consul  I 
was  cycling  at  a dangerous  pace  across  London, 
borrowing  money  for  my  passage  and  cycling- 
back  again  to  my  home.  Packing  and  saying  has- 
ty good-byes,  in  a few  minutes,  I left  again  and 
that  was  the  last  that  I saw  of  home — or  shall  see 
of  it  for  at  least  two  years.  I did  not  imagine,  at 
the  time,  that  in  approximately  forty-eight  hours 
I would  be  saying  hello  to  Nazi  sailors! 

The  overnight  train  journey  to  Glasgow,  with- 
out a light  showing  anywhere,  with  only  the  rat- 
tling of  wheels,  the  scream  of  the  engine  whistle 
and  the  beating  of  the  heavy  rain  against  the 


window-panes  is  best  forgotten,  for  it  certainly 
wasn’t  cheerful. 

Next  morning,  I arrived  at  Glasgow.  The 
Consul  had  my  name  and  tickets.  Here,  I en- 
countered my  first  difficulty.  For  three  hours  I 
frantically  scoured  Glasgow  to  find  some  one  who 
would  risk  exchanging  pound  notes  into  dollars. 
The  National  Bank  of  Scotland  obliged  at  last, 
after  listening  to  my  cajoling  and  the  pitiable 
hard-luck  story  which  I told. 

Now,  for  two  hours  or  so,  I was  free  to  do  as 
I pleased.  I bought  a supply  of  reading  for  the 
voyage.  I watched  a Highland  regiment  in  full 
War  Kit  with  two  pipe  bands  entrain  for  the 
south;  and  finally,  I was  questioned  keenly  by 
two  army  sergeants  and  a police  constable  who 
regarded  my  interest  in  the  grey-painted  and 
camouflaged  merchant-vessels  lying  in  the  dock 
as  something  suspicious.  Having  convinced  them 
that  I was  not  a spy,  they  escorted  me  to  the 
Wacosta,  the  ship  on  which  I was  to  sail,  and 
told  me  to  remain  where  they  could  get  their 
hands  on  me  if  they  wanted  to — which  order 
didn’t  make  me  any  too  easy  in  mind.  At  last, 
after  a long  explanation  to  the  emigration  of- 
ficer who  wanted  to  know  why  I had  two  pass- 
ports, I watched  the  Clydebank  shipyards  glide 
slowly  astern  until  all  that  one  could  see  of  Glas- 
gow was  a pall  of  smoke  and  a dozen  or  so  “liz- 
zies” high  in  the  air,  looking  for  all  the  world 
like  stout,  tipsy  old  men  who  couldn’t  quite  steer 
in  a straight  line. 

We  were  off  to  sea.  Only  the  evening  before, 
I should  have  called  the  person  mad  who  told  me 
that  within  twenty-four  hours  I would  be  starting 
on  my  third  Atlantic  crossing  inside  of  eight 
weeks. 

Out  we  sailed,  until,  shortly  after  noon  the 
following  day,  it  happened.  We  had  been  joking 
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so  much  about  German  U-boats,  that  Glucas,  who 
came  to  rouse  us  from  an  afterlunch  bull  session, 
had  a job  to  persuade  us  that  he  was  serious. 
But  when  we  climbed  on  deck,  there  she  lay — a 
submarine  as  large  as  life  and  very  frightening. 

When  the  shot  was  fired,  several  of  us  were 
standing  in  the  bows  and  saw  the  shell  strike 
the  water.  Now,  I have  never  been  a particularly 
fast  runner,  but  I would  be  willing  to  wager  that 
I covered  the  distance  between  the  forecastle  and 
the  bridge  in  a good  ten  seconds  under  the  record 
for  such  a distance.  In  fact,  we  all  did. 

Seeing  that  the  “Boche”  was  not  out  to  play, 
the  captain  ordered  our  engines  stopped,  and  the 
little  freighter  lay  rolling  gently  in  the  swell 
while  the  U-boat  cruised  slowly  around  us,  her 
vicious-looking,  quick  firing  gun  pointed  straight 
at  us  in  a most  disconcerting  fashion,  her  officers 
inspecting  us  carefully  through  glasses. 

Then  came  the  order,  “Send  a boat.”  Quickly, 
a boat  was  lowered  and  rowed  slowly  across  the 
strip  of  water  to  the  still  suspicious  German.  We 
saw  an  officer  and  a party  of  men  climb  into  the 
boat  and  start  back  toward  us. 

A thought  struck  me.  Down  below  in  my  bag- 
gage, I had  a British  passport  and  identification 
papers.  If  the  Germans  chose  to  disregard  my 
American  passport  and  birth  certificate,  they 
could  take  me  prisoner  as  a British  resident  of 
military  age.  That  decided  me.  I ran  below,  tied 
all  the  “dangerous”  papers  in  a bag,  attached  the 
whole  to  a piece  of  iron  and  threw  them  over- 
board. 

When  I returned  to  the  deck,  the  Germans 
were  just  climbing  on  board.  None  of  them  could 
speak  English,  and  one  of  the  passengers — an 
Athenia  survivor — acted  as  interpreter. 

The  German  officer  first  informed  us  cheer- 
fully that,  had  we  been  British,  and  had  they 
been  certain  instead  of  merely  suspicious  that 


the  Stars  and  Stripes  painted  on  the  sides  were 
fakes,  we  should  have  been  torpedoed  long  ago. 
He  went  on  to  say  that  if  we  carried  a British 
cargo,  we  would  still  be  torpedoed.  We  smiled 
at  him  with  equal  cheerfullness  and  thought  of 
our  holds,  loaded  to  the  hatches  with  Scotch 
whiskey,  and  prayed  that  it  was  all  American- 
owned. 

Watches  were  set  at  various  vantage  points, 
and  we  had  an  opportunity  for  first-hand  con- 
versation with  the  members  of  the  U-Boat  crew. 
They  were  little  more  than  boys,  those  Germans, 
clad  in  greasy  dungarees  and  wearing  the  pecul- 
iar flat-topped  hat  of  the  German  Navy.  They 
all  had  a three- weeks  growth  of  beard,  and  were 
marked  with  oil  fumes  and  sweat.  Nice  fellows, 
all  of  them,  but  each  carried  very  conspicuously 
a loaded  revolver  at  his  belt. 

They  would  not  tell  us  the  name  of  the  ship 
or  its  number.  Inadvertantly,  however,  they  com- 
pletely forgot  to  cover  the  number  on  their  life 
belts  and  on  the  sides  of  the  submarines  conning- 
tower.  Under  a thin  coating  of  paint  was  the 
number  “U.27.” 

As  soon  as  the  lieutenant  had  made  sure  that 
we  were  an  American  ship  with  an  all-American 
passenger  list,  he  signalled  to  the  submarine  and, 
to  our  relief,  the  gun  was  trained  fore  and  aft 
on  us  no  longer.  Now,  a thorough  search,  taking 
over  an  hour,  was  started.  During  that  time,  I 
talked  to  one  of  the  enemy  seamen,  whose  name, 
he  told  me,  was  Claus.  He  was  guarded  in  his 
statements,  and  would  not  discuss  the  submarine. 
Pointing  to  her  and  smiling,  he  said  in  German: 

“You’d  call  her  a Hitler-boat,  wouldn’t  you? 
Good  ship,  that.” 

Glucas,  standing  beside  me  with  an  equally 
sweet  smile,  replied,  “Yes,  and  you’d  call  this 
a President  Roosevelt  ship,  wouldn’t  you?  Better 
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MY  KINGDOM 

BY  RUTH  AVERY 

“My  mind  to  me  a kingdom  is,” 

Where  I meet  one  by  one 
The  seers  of  bygone  centuries 
Whose  company  I’ve  won. 

Select  the  friendship  which  I find, 
Available  to  feiv; 

This  aristocracy  of  mind 
Through  work  alone  I knew. 

Perhaps  it  is  the  coward’s  part — 
Retreating  to  the  past; 

But  these,  my  peers,  to  me  impart 
A wisdom  that  will  last. 

This  wisdom  none  can  take  away, 

No  matter  hoiv  unkind; 

Whatever  comes,  this  one  will  stay— 

The  kingdom  of  my  mind. 
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THE  first  thumping  success  of  a Gilbert  and 
Sullivan  operetta  was  threatened  with  dismal 
failure,  all  because  of  the  weather.  It  was  par- 
ticularly hot  in  London  that  summer  of  1878,  and 
though  popular  at  first  “H.  M.  S.  Pinafore”  suf- 
fered in  that  heat.  Within  the  first  two  months, 
orders  to  close  had  been  given  and  countermand- 
ed by  the  directors  no  less  than  six  times.  In  fact, 
one  night,  the  total  receipts  were  but  forty 
pounds.  Then  came  the  lucky  turning  point;  Sul- 
livan decided  to  include  an  arrangement  of  “Pina- 
fore” music  in  a program  which  he  conducted  at 
Covent  Garden.  People  became  wildly  enthusiastic. 
Soon  “Pinafore”  was  being  performed  to  capacity 
houses,  in  the  “Opera  Comique”  theater. 

This  operetta  was  not  the  first  that  Gilbert  and 
Sullivan  had  produced  together.  But,  more  than 
any  other,  it  cemented  the  greatest  partnership  in 
the  history  of  arts.  Beginning  with  a failure,  these 
men  finally  rose  to  a series  of  unparalleled  tri- 
umphs and  then  fell 
to  quarreling  over 
trifles. 

The  two  partners 
first  met  in  1870; 

Sullivan  was 
twenty  - eight;  Gil- 
bert was  thirty- 
four.  Frederic  Clay 
had  written  music 
for  a piece  by  Gil- 
bert and  had  invited 
his  friend  Sullivan 
to  one  of  the  re- 
hearsals. Nothing 
however,  resulted 
immediately  from 
this  encounter. 


Very  briefly  the  past  histories  of  these  two 
composers  follows:  Sullivan,  the  son  of  a band- 
master, was  very  musical  from  the  time  of  his 
boyhood.  When  he  first  met  Gilbert,  he  already 
had  produced  songs  of  great  popularity  and  good 
reception.  One  or  two  small  ventures  in  writing 
music  for  the  stage  were  half-forgotten.  Gilbert,  a 
descendant  of  an  Eliabethan  navigator,  had  been 
educated  for  the  law.  But  he  spent  most  of  his 
time  writing  skits,  burlesques,  and  nonsense  verse 
for  a paper  called  “Fun.”  He  was  known  already 
for  his  wit  and  the  amusing  quality  of  his  work. 
He  had  had  also  some  uncertain  success  in  the 
theater.  What  Gilbert  needed  was  a composer. 

One  day,  John  Hollingshead  received  a two-act 
comic  opera  from  Gilbert  and  sent  it  to  Sullivan. 
“Thespis”  was  the  outcome,  being  produced  at  the 
end  of  1871.  It  was  a financial  failure,  however, 
and  Gilbert  and  Sullivan  went  their  separate  ways. 
Yet  their  failure  is  indeed  highly  unique  and 
grotesque;  it  forecasted  the  character  of  their 
future  relationship,  and  the  methods  of  their  later 
collaboration. 

Several  years  after  their  first  separation,  a pro- 
ducer of  light  opera,  met  Gilbert  on  the  street, 
and  Gilbert  happened  to  have  a satire  on  the 
Breach  of  Promise  Court  in  his  pocket.  Carte  took 
it  to  Sullivan,  who  was  so  delighted  with  the  text 
that  he  composed  the  music  for  it  in  two  weeks. 
“Trial  by  Jury”  was  the  result  and  appeared  in 
1875  for  a run  of  over  a year.  Critical  comments 
were  favorable:  “clever,  gay  music”  was  the  ver- 
dict. 

Of  course  D’Oyle  Carte  was  elated,  and  he  im- 
mediately formed  a company,  took  over  the  “Op- 
era Comique”  theater  and  begged  for  more.  Gil- 
bert sent  the  libretto  for  the  “Sorcerer”;  to  Sul- 
livan who  wrote  the  score.  The  operetta  was  pro- 
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duced  in  November,  1877,  with  Gilbert  as  the  di- 
rector. He  experienced  much  trouble  with  the  tem- 
peramental leading  actors,  and  thus  decided  to 
have  no  “stars”  in  the  cast.  Instead  he  trained  a 
number  of  amateurs.  Gilbert  had  an  especial  ob- 
jection to  tenors,  who  were  usually  so  tempera- 
mental and  so  liable  to  walk  out  when  given  ad- 
vice. “They  never  can  act,”  he  declared,  “and  they 
are  more  trouble  than  all  the  other  members  of 
the  company  put  together.”  At  the  end  of  his  life, 
he  said  that  a tenor  had  been  the  curse  of  every 
piece  he  wrote. 

The  same  year,  four  days  after  Christmas,  Gil- 
bert sent  the  story  of  “Pinafore”  to  Carte;  a letter 
to  Sullivan,  written  about  the  same  time,  says  in 
part:  “I  have  very  little  doubt  but  that  you  will 
be  pleased  with  it”  and  Sullivan  was  pleased.  It 
is  not  generally  known  that  the  “Pinafore”  music, 
which  is  so  merry  and  spontaneous,  was  written, 
at  tremendous  speed,  while  its  composer  was  in 
terrible  pain.  “I  would  compose  a few  bars,”  said 
Sullivan  in  later  years,  “and  then  be  almost  in- 
sensible. When  the  paroxysm  was  passed,  I would 
write  a little  more  until  the  pain  overwhelmed  me 
again.” 

These  agonizing  pains,  caused  by  a stone  in  the 
kidney,  made  Sullivan  a creature  of  extremes.  He 
had  periods  of  absolute  idleness  followed  by  peri- 
ods of  feverish  occupation.  iHs  life  was  completely 
abandoned  either  to  a condition  of  a mental  vacu- 
um or  to  one  of  mental  vigor.  The  presence  of  the 
disease  drove  him  to  work,  in  a frantic  effort  to 
forget;  its  absence  was  such  a relief  that  he  took 
advantage  of  every  blessed  interval  to  revel 
in  social  life  or  dream  in  some  rural  retreat. 

Sullivan’s  artistic  aspirations  were  another  rea- 
son for  his  unrest.  He  was  secretly  discontented 
with  the  serious  work  he  had  already  done,  and 
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he  felt  that  he 
should  go  on  doing 
what  h i s friends 
were  always  beg- 
ging him  to  do ; 
write  seriously 
without  composing 
any  light  opera.  He 
was  a little  ashamed 
of  this  lihgter  type 
of  music  which 
came  to  him  with 
such  frightening  fa-  <= 
cility. 

This  attitude  of 
Sullivan  towards  se- 
rious composition  ‘J 
was  quite  different 
from  Gilbert’s  attitude  towards  serious  plays.  Gil- 
bert had  a very  high  opinion  of  his  contributions 
to  the  more  noble  forms  of  drama,  and  while  Sul- 
livan turned  to  operetta  with  relief,  Gilbert  turned 
to  it  with  regret. 

Any  internal  discomfort  to  Gilbert’s  was  root- 
ed into  the  belief  that  the  general  public  couldn’t 
live  up  to  his  best  work;  not  in  a fear  that  he 
couldn’t  live  up  to  the  demands  of  the  public.  His 
irritation  against  the  unappreciative  world  was 
expressed  in  eruptions  of  wit,  or  explosions  of 
temper ; while  his  laziness  was  that  of  a healthy 
man. 

Gilbert  was  already  enforcing  methods  of  pro- 
duction which  made  his  name  a byword  in  the  act 
of  dramatic  presentation.  He  was  determined  to 
achieve  perfect  harmony  from  the  orchestra  and 
the  actors.  Every  word  had  to  be  said  with  a cer- 
tain inflection ; every  movement  executed  in  a cer- 
tain manner.  For  hours  before  the  commencement 
of  rehearsals,  he  sat  at  a desk  with  model  stage 
settings  of  wood  to  rpersent  the  actors.  Using 
these  tools  he  worked  out  every  detail  of  the  pro- 
duction. 

Gilbert  was  at  his  best  and  worst  when  drilling 
the  chorus.  A military-looking  gentleman,  he  be- 
came military  in  manner,  issuing  commands  as 
though  he  wTere  leading  a parade;  and  when  his 
orders  were  not  obeyed,  he  stormed  and  shouted. 
When  the  dancers  failed  to  put  sufficient  vigor  in- 

Continued  on  Page  Twenty 
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THE  MASTER 

BY  (lltOW.I:  I.AN(i  I ON 

As  I sat  ivith  cup  of  cheer, 

On  a night  both  cold  and  dreer — 

1 saw  you  in  a dream,  resplendent, 

Like  Venus,  or  some  fair  descendant. 
Robed  in  a misty  veil  of  white — 

0!  I am  stronger,  dear,  by  far; 

When  I want  you , here  you  are, 

Even  though  you  think  to  stay  away. 

Mine  is  the  choice  and  mine  the  day. 

Nor  have  you  saddened,  dear,  my  song. 


For  should  I care  to  summon  you — 
I simply  fill  my  cup  anew. 


ON  WATCHING  AW  ESCORT 
DRINK  BEER 

BY  PRISCILLA  JACOBS 

I love  the  “ Beer  Barrel  Polka,” 

Coarse,  genuine  and  merry 
As  an  earthen  ware  wine  jug. 

And  / love  a Beethoven  minuette, 
Delicate,  artful  and  refined 
As  this  carved  Grecian  Vase. 

Can  you  drink  your  beer 
With  merriment 
And  sip  your  sherry 
With  grace  ? 

Then  come  and  drink  with  me — 
Otherwise,  two  ginger  ales,  please! 
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Land  or  Promise 

BY  LUCIAN  SAWICKI 


WLADYSLAW  SKIBINSKI  lives  in  the  Pol- 
ish section  of  my  town — for  most  of  the 
villages  as  well  as  cities  in  the  United  States 
have  racial  sections.  He  has  blue  eyes  and  a bald 
head,  and  altogether  he  boasts  of  a physical  ap- 
pearance that  would  qualify  him  for  a position 
as  Santa  Claus  in  any  department  store.  But  the 
fact  that  he  is  overweight  does  not  make  him  any 
less  agile;  play  him  a rollicking  polka  and  watch 
him  as  he  clicks  his  heels  and  is  off  in  a mad 
whirl. 

This  hearty  Pole  is  past  fifty  years,  and  his 
buxom  wife,  Nathalie,  is 
well  over  forty;  but  be- 
tween them  they  still 
manage  to  do  most  of 
the  daily  work  in  house 
and  field.  Frank,  their 
youngest  son,  helps  now 
and  then,  doing  odd  jobs 
in  the  small  field  located 
in  back  of  their  house. 

Wladyslaw  often  hires  a 
boy  to  help  his  wife  and 
his  son,  especially  when 
planting  time  come  s 
around.  Wladyslaw  him- 
self is  usually  too  fatigu- 
ed to  do  much  work  in 
the  field  after  a hard 
day  in  the  mill.  Tired,  he 
comes  from  work,  eats 
his  regular  supper  con- 
sisting of  potatoes,  cab- 
bage, buttered  rye  bread, 
and  milk;  then  he  fills 
and  lights  his  pipe  and 


seats  himself  behind  the  warm  stove  where  he 
reads  a Polish  paper  or  a Polish  Catholic  maga- 
zine until  sleep  overcomes  him. 

Wladyslaw  Skibinski  came  from  Poland,  earn- 
ed some  money,  married,  and  bought  a house.  In 
order  to  help  support  the  growing  family,  Natha- 
lie, his  wife,  kept  boarders.  To  accommodate  the 
boarders,  the  house  at  first  consisted  only  of  a 
large  kitchen  and  several  sleeping  rooms.  As  the 
family  grew,  so  the  house  grew.  After  boarders 
became  scarce,  the  house  became  a real  home. 

Wladyslaw  realized  that  in  order  to  satisfy  his 

growing  children,  who 
had  modern  ideas,  he 
had  to  add  a parlor,  a 
dining  room,  and  a sun 

porch  to  his  home.  Tlie 

house  changed  complete- 
ly but  for  one  detail.  The 
elder  Skibinski  retained 
his  chair  in  back  of  the 
stove.  Here,  he  so  often 
sits. 

In  the  evening  whiie 
he  reads,  some  of  his 
old-country  friends  may 
come  to  visit  him.  Tears 
form  in  their  eyes  as 
they  recall  old  country 
scenes  — childhood 
scenes.  The  conversation 
turns  to  religion,  and  re- 
ligion to  them  is  a deli- 
cate subject.  They  are 
not  in  doubt  about  any 
phase  of  it.  They  wish  so 
Continued  on  Page  20 
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QUARTERLY 


ENTERING 

BY  BERYL  BRKIC6 

The  moon-light  drenched  the  roses  climbing  near , 

You  reached  a hand  and  cut  one  for  my  hair; 

The  black  sea  waters  echoing  sound,  could  hear 
The  trapping  of  my  heart  within  your  lair. 

For  youth  is  like  to  whitened  bark  at  night 
By  reaching  for  a distant  height  to  share 
Within  its  arms  a fleeting  beam  of  light; 

Tims  soothes  the  heart-wood  ivhich  has  been  laid  bate. 
I knew  not  why  the  night  had  grown  so  dear, 

Nor  why  I felt  as  one  with  distant  star. 

There  was  no  wandering  in  an  unknown  sphere 
No  grasping  fragile  dream,  and,  reaching  far. 

I knew  only  that  my  heart  teas  singing  on 
.4,9  you  and  I 'went  walking  into  dawn. 
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I WONDEP  WILLOW 

BY  EDWSRI)  PLYMN 

I wonder  willow  why  you  weep 
When  such  glad  heritage  of  years 
Is  yours  to  keep 

Deep  within  your  wooden  bones; 

Did  God  when  making  you  decide 
That  your  refrain  of  pale-green  tears 
Would  have  to  flow 
In  softly  pattering  undertones  ? 

It  seems  quite  senseless  I should  say 
That  you,  a senseless  tvooden  tree, 

Should  bear  our  weight 
Of  sorrow  through  the  years; 

Your  sacred  depths  of  solitude 
Should  cause  the  ivorld  of  man  to  be 
In  pensive  mood 
And  bless  you  for  your  tears. 
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U-BOAT 

Continued  from  Page  Twelve 
ship,  this.” 

Claus,  the  seaman,  said  nothing.  He  merely 
gave  a rather  derogatory  grunt  and  spat  it  on  the 
sea.  Nice  boy,  Claus. 

When  the  search  was  completed,  the  passen- 
gers were  assembled  and  the  lieutenant,  a smiling 
blond  fellow,  made  a speech. 

“Germany,”  he  told  us  through  the  interpreter, 
“wants  peace.  This  war  was  forced  on  us.  We 
must  fight  to  protect  ourselves  from  Poland  and 
England.  England  will  lose.  Our  great  navy  is 
even  now  forming  an  impenetrable  line  about  her 
shores.  Soon,  the  world  will  be  freed  from  servi- 
tude by  our  leader,  Adolph  Hitler.” 

Ironical  cheers  from  three  of  us  brought  a 
frown  to  his  face.  We  hastily  decided  that  discre- 
tion was  the  better  part  of  valor  and  changed 
our  applause  to  frenzied  clapping. 

“It’s  easy  to  see  that  these  people  are  only  told 
one  side  of  the  question,”  said  Claus  to  another 


seaman.  And  as  the  Germans  left,  he  whispered 
in  our  ears,  “With  a cargo  of  whiskey,  and  a 
captain  like  yours — you’re  in  heaven.  1 haven’t 
had  a drink  for  three  weeks.” 

The  lieutenant  bade  us  “Auf  wiedersehen”  to 
which  1 replied,  sotto  voce,  “I  hope  not.”  As  a 
parting  gesture,  he  aired  his  English.  “I  will  see 
you,”  he  said,  “at  the  tea-dance  in  New  York.” 
They  left,  dipping  their  ensign  as  they  moved 
slowly  nothrward  to  resume  their  lonely  patrol. 

U envoi 

Several  days  later  the  British  sank  a U-boat 
almost  exactly  where  we  had  met  the  “U-27.” 
Who  knows  the  ways  of  war?  Perhaps  the  Ger- 
man boys  are  in  Deutschland  telling  their  patri- 
otic families  about  die  Amerikaners.  Perhaps 
they  are  still  scouring  the  North  Atlantic,  fight- 
ing for  their  Feurher  in  this  second  Great  War. 
Perhaps  they  are  resting  forever  in  their  “good 
ship,  that” — now  an  iron  coffin  fifty  fathoms 
below. 


THIS  COLLEGE  SCENE 

Continued  from  Page  Six 
cises,”  but  between  you  and  /,  we  don’t  always 
hurry.  It’s  surprising  that  in  spite  of  our  sloppy 
choice  of  words  we  are  rather  careful  about  our 
grammar;  yet  between  you  and  /,  someone  lost 
their  pen,  and  we  are  glad  we  aren’t  unlucky 
“like  they  are.” 

Worse  by  far  than  the  already  mentioned 
errors  is  mixing  of  the  idiom,  even  though  we  do 
it  on  purpose.  It’s  never  done  in  English,  alone, 
which  would  be  bad  enough,  but  in  Latin,  French 
and  German  mixed.  When  we’re  ready  to  leave  a 


place  we  say  “allors  nunc  chez  House,”  or  ”le 
tempo  getteth  spat.”  To  a sensitive  ear,  it  must 
be  admitted  that  all  this  is  very  painful. 

Still,  we  are  word  conscious.  When  one  of  us 
gets  hold  of  a good  phrase,  everyone  else  is  stuck 
with  it.  We  have  weeks  of  taking  up  our  guns 
named  Jol,  weeks  of  suffixing  every  statement 
with  “you  like  it,  don’t  you?  and  so  on,  ad  nause- 
am. We  may  have  translated  the  stylistic  precept 
of  “mot  juste”  as  “most  used,”  but  never  let  it 
be  said  that  we  were  blind  to  the  value  of  words. 
We’re  very  fond  of  them  indeed — maybe  that’s 
why  we  ill  treat  them. 


LAND  OF  PROMISE 

Continued  from  Page  Seventeen 
much  to  be  able  to  pass  their  faith  on  to  their 
children.  But  even  greater  than  their  desire  to 
fulfill  their  religious  obligations  toward  their 
children  is  the  desire  to  give  each  child  an  educa- 
tion. Skibinski  and  his  fellow  immigrants  realize 
the  value  of  education.  They  themselves  never 
had  an  opportunity  to  study.  Thus,  the  discussion 
lasts  until  the  wee  hours  of  the  morning.  Wladys- 
law  lives  a happy  life  in  the  United  States — for 
he  has  seen  many  of  his  dreams  come  true,  and 
still  sees  many  of  them  materializing. 


THE  GREAT  PARTNERSHIP 

Continued  from  Page  Fifteen 
to  the  production,  he  showed  them  how  by  twirl- 
ing up  and  down  the  stage,  coat-tails  flapping,  feet 
moving  in  a most  unmilitary  manner,  and  with 
his  body  gyrating  like  nothing  ever  seen  on  a pa- 
rade ground.  At  the  close  of  those  terrible,  dras- 
tic rehearsals,  the  female  chorus  was  speechelss, 
the  male  chorus  spineless,  and  everyone  was 
thirsty. 
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AMAZING 


is  the  verdict  of  government  and  college  food 
experts  in  their  weekly  inspections  of  the 
“ Candy  Kitchen ’s”  kitchen.  Culinary  prep- 
aration, food  quality,  and  (above  all)  the 
spic-and-span  orderliness  and  sanitation  are 
unbelievably  excellent  according  to  all  who 
have  seen  how  Sarris’  meals  are  prepared 
and  why  they  are  famous  in  this  vicinity. 
Twenty-five  years  of  serving  the  best  in  food 
lies  behind  every  meal  or  “snack”  you  eat  in 
the  favorite  restaurant  of  both  colleges. 
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